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December Quiz 


1. With an anticipated enrollment 
of 46,000 in 1970 at the University 
of Minnesota, the Baptist Student 
Foundation predicts that per- 
centage of these students will be com- 
muters. To meet this situation, it is 
planning new facilities to attract the 
students and additional personnel. 
Fill in the blank. 

2. The minimum salary of New 
Jersey Baptist pastors has been fixed 
at (1) $4,000; (2) $3,600; (3) 
$4,500. Which is correct? 

3. How can the gospel save Haiti? 

4. Of the 500,000 population in 
Hawaii, it is estimated that 25 per 
cent are Roman Catholic and 20 per- 
cent Buddhist. What percentage are 
Protestant? 

5. In this year of the Mission to the 
Academic Community, we are mind- 
ful that one of the most difficult, and 
yet most vital, evangelistic fields is 
the . Fill in the blanks. 

6. The First Baptist Church, Hono- 
lulu, after a careful survey found 
over one hundred interested families 
in the Ewa Beach area, and decided 
to sponsor its third church-extension 
project. Name the minister of this 
new church. 

7. A Belgian Congo leader was re- 
cently honored by election as the first 
full-time secretary of the Mbundani 
-—the group that constitutes what 
might be called the Congo Baptist 
Convention. Name the leader. 

8. Where did hurricane Gracie 
cause extensive damage to buildings, 
trees, and campus? 

9. Recently, the division of church 
missions of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies approved a 
goal of (1) two hundred; (2) one 
thousand; (3) six hundred refugee 
cases to be settled during the World 
Refugee Year. Which is correct? 

10. Name the program associate to 
the executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies, 
who operates the American Baptist 
office in Chapel Hill, N.C. 

11. Name the executive director of 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

12. In 1960, the Baptist World 
Congress will meet for the first time 
in a mission area. Name the city and 
country. 

13. The per member giving for all 
purposes among the forty church 
bodies of the National Council of 
Churches was highest in the Free 
Methodist Church: $243.95. True or 
alse? 

14. Name the two American Bap- 
ist schools which are active in the 
\ssociation of Theological Schools in 
outheast Asia. 

Answers to Quiz on page 48 
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For more than one hundred and twenty-five years, young 
people have been walking up and down these marble slabs 
while engaged in an expanding life of mind and spirit. 


Today, several generations, strolling these historic walks, 
catch the spirit and ideal of a coeducational Christian col- 
lege of liberal arts and sciences. 


Tomorrow, a new generation will become our students. 
Here they are, hand in hand, symbolizing the hopes, dreams, 
and aspirations of your children and youth. 


In the faces of these three children of staff members is 
reflected the glow and innocence of childhood, the promise 
of a bright future, and a childlike trust in the eventual 
fulfillment of their dreams and goals. 


With them, the faculty, student body, and administra- 
tion join hands in extending to you the hopeful promise of 
an exciting future as the world celebrates the birthday of 
the Christ child. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Franklin, Indiana 


DR. HAROLD W. RICHARDSON | 
President 








Resolution Opposes 
Sex and Violence 

The General Council, at its Oc- 
tober meeting, passed a resolution for- 
merly approved by the radio-tele- 
vision committee of the American 
Baptist Convention in favor of a 
united Protestant stand to support 
those of the motion picture industry 
who are trying to avoid overempha- 
sis on sex and violence in religious 
films. Another facet of the resolution 
dealt with the fair portrayal of the 
Protestant ministry, as well as of other 
faiths, in motion pictures. It was re- 
ported that over 50 per cent of the 
film industry’s revenue stems from 
overseas exports. The committee is 
deeply concerned over the impression 
left in other countries by cheap and 
misleading films. 


General Council Votes 
To Accept Southern Churches 
The General Council, at its Oc- 
tober meeting, voted to accept Baptist 
churches in the southern area of the 
country wishing to affiliate with the 
American Baptist Convention, and 
approved the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies as the agency to 
“provide for adequate investigation 
and possible affiliation of such 
churches.” The College Heights Bap- 
tist Church, Port Neches, Texas, was 
accepted at this meeting. This church 
had petitioned earlier for permission 
to affiliate and registered a willingness 
to comply with the bylaws of the 
American Baptist Convention and to 
co-operate with its program. 


Minimum Salary 
Adopted in Jersey 

The minimum salary of New Jersey 
Baptist pastors has been fixed at 
$3,600, plus parsonage and pension- 
fund dues, by action of the New Jersey 
Baptist Convention. The plan also 
calls for churches to contribute to the 
pastors’ car allowance and other ex- 
pense items. To be eligible for the 
minimum salary plan, the pastor must 
be one whose ordination is recognized 
by the American Baptist Convention. 
Support for the minimum salary will 
come from New Jersey Baptist 
churches. 


Baptists Sponser 
World Mission Tour 

Livingston H. Lomas, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Rochester, 
N.Y., will lead an official tour around 
the world to visit Baptist mission 
fields, June 21—August 30, 1960. The 
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tour, sponsored by the Foreign So- 
cieties, will include the Baptist 
World Alliance Congress, in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, June 26—July 3, as well 
as all areas of American Baptist mis- 
sion work overseas. Mr. Lomas, a 
member of the boards of the Foreign 
Mission Societies, is replacing O. D. 
Pruett, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., who orig- 
inally planned the tour, but is unable 
to go. The price of the tour will be 
$3,300. In addition to Brazil it will 
include visits to American Baptist mis- 
sion work in the Belgian Congo, Eu- 
rope, India (Assam, South India, 
Bengal-Orissa), Burma, Thailand, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, and Ja- 
pan. Anyone interested may write to 
Livingston H. Lomas at 101 Clear- 
view Drive, Pittsford, N.Y. 


Storm Damage 
At Mather School | 

Word received from the Mather 
School, Beaufort, S.C., indicates that 
hurricane Gracie caused extensive 
damage to the buildings, trees, and 
campus. The roofs of five buildings 
were damaged, and windows were 
blown out of eight buildings. The 
rain, driven by 140-mile-an-hour 
winds, did extensive interior damage 
to all these buildings. Insurance will 
take care of all but about $1,000 of 
damage to buildings and equipment. 
Four young airmen from the near-by 
air base gave volunteer help in clean- 
ing up debris. Repairs will be slow, 
because much damage was done in 
Beaufort and the near-by islands. 


Study Book 
Available 

The second annual study book com- 
missioned by the American Baptist 
Convention for its spring schools of 
evangelism to be held from mid-Feb- 
ruary to April, under the program of 





Swindling Ministers 
Is His Business! 


Operating in many parts of the 
country since 1949—in New Eng- 
land in recent months—is a young 
man (about thirty years old) whose 
business it is to swindle ministers. 
He usually makes his appearance 
late Saturday night, when the min- 
ister has no time to investigate. His 
plea is that he is a Lithuanian refu- 
gee, that he is out of work, or wants 
to get to this or that place where 
a job is awaiting him, or some 
other variation of that theme. Ac- 
cording to reports, a man who 
answers that description has been 
in and out of jail a number of 
times, always on swindling charges, 
and ministers are his victims. 














the co-operative Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance, is now available. The book is 
Members One of Another, a study of 
the nature of the church, by Robert 
T. Handy, professor of church history 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. The substance of this book was 
originally presented as a series of lec- 
tures at the Evangelism and Bible 
Conference at the American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., during 
the summer of 1958. The book may 
be purchased for $1.25 at American 
Baptist book stores. 


Help Needed 
To Settle Refugees 

Recently, the division of church 
missions of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies approved a 
goal of six hundred refugee cases to 
be settled during the World Refugee 
Year. These settlements are to be 
made without regard to color, na- 
tionality, or creed, through the de- 
partment of Christian Friendliness. 
State conventions and city societies 
are invited to adopt goals of their 
own. The board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Convention has 
accepted a goal of fifty families. 
Churches may co-operate through 
their associations in a project directed 
toward the rehabilitation of a refugee 
family or an individual. 


Burma Professor 
Teaching in America 

A visiting professorship at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
N.Y., is held this year by one of Bur- 
ma’s Baptist leaders. He-is U Hla Bu, 
former president of Judson College. At 
Union, he is serving as the Henry W. 
Luce Visiting Professor of World 
Christianity and is teaching two major 
courses related to missions. The 
courses are on Buddhism and mis- 
sions in Southeast Asia, with special 
emphasis on Burma. Dr. Hla Bu be- 
came dean of arts and professor of 
philosophy at the University of Ran- 
goon, in 1945, after Judson College, 
sponsored by American Baptists, was 
unable to reopen after the Second 
World War. Outstanding in ecumeni- 
cal affairs in Asia, he is chairman of 
the Burma Christian Council. He has 
been honored by the Burma Govern- 
ment for service to his country in the 
field of education. 


College and Seminary 
Required in Jersey 

It will be harder to become an 
American Baptist minister in New 
Jersey after January 1, 1960, because 
of bylaw changes adopted September 
29 by the New Jersey Baptist Conven- 
tion. The new requirements calls for 
a person who wants to be ordainec 
as a Baptist minister to have fou 
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years of college and three years of 
theological education in a_ school 
approved by the Baptist Board of 
Education. He must also have moral 
character, integrity, and Christian ex- 
perience that meet the approval of a 
representative committee of ordained 
ministers. The rules that apply to men 
asking for ordination will also be used 
to screen ministers coming into New 
Jersey from other states or from 
churches of other denominations into 
Baptist churches. “This is a pioneer 
step,” according to the new president 
of the convention, Robert F. Walk, 
of Salem. New Jersey Baptists are the 
first in the American Baptist Conven- 
tion to take action requiring these 
high standards for ordination. In the 
other states the same standards are 
recommended, but are not manda- 
tory. 


Connecticut Secretary 
To Retire 

William S. Terrell, of Hartford, 
Conn., will retire December 31, after 
nineteen years as executive secretary 
of the Connecticut Baptist Conven- 
tion. Before he went to Connecticut in 
1941, Dr. Terrell served for four years 
as director of evangelism for the New 
York State Baptist Convention. He 
was pastor of the Conklin Avenue 
Baptist Church, Binghamton, N.Y., 
1930-1938; and of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Syracuse, N.Y., 1922- 
1930. Following his first pastorate at 
the First Baptist Church, Haddon- 
field, N.J., he entered the Navy as a 
chaplain during the First World War. 
He is a trustee of Suffield Academy 
and of the New England Baptist Con- 
ference. He serves on the executive 


committee of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches. He has been president 
of the State Convention Secretaries 
Council of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 


Philadelphia Selects 
Executive Secretary 

Glenn H. Asquith, pastor of the 
First United Baptist Church, Lowell, 
Mass., since 1956, was recently elected 
executive secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Association. He begins 
his new responsibilities January 1, 
succeeding A. T. O. Marks, who re- 
tires at the end of the year. Prior to 
his current pastorate, Dr. Asquith was 
executive secretary of the New York 
State Baptist Convention, 1950-1956. 
During that time, he was also a mem- 
ber of the administration committee 
of the Council on Missionary Co-op- 
eration, 1953-1955, and its chairman 
in 1956. He was a member of the edi- 
torial committee of Missions maga- 
zine, 1952-1955. He has held pastor- 
ates in Hartford, Conn.; Westerly, 
R.I.; Salem, N.J.; and Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


John S. Carman 
Renamed Director 


John S. Carman, who has directed 
the Christian Medical College and 
Hospital, Vellore, South India, since 
1954, has been named to a second 
five-year term. A resolution of ap- 
preciation was sent to Mrs. Carman 
for her service to the college as its 
acting treasurer. Vellore has been 
called the largest single co-operative 
project of churches in the world. Forty 
denominations co-operate in the med- 
ical center, which includes the college 
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How to make effective the Mission to the Academic Community is the theme 
f this conference at Baptist Campus Center, Manhattan, Kans. From left: 
yle Clum, president Baptist Student Movement in Kansas; Don Mabry, Kan- 
as State representative, B.S.M.; Dale Turner, Baptist university pastor and 
hairman Kansas Mission to the Academic Community; Georgia Thouvenelle 
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and hospital, a school of nursing, rural 
dispensaries, and a leprosarium. The 
college, co-educational, gives both 
graduate and post-graduate medical 
degrees. Vellore, founded by Protes- 
tant women in America, was a 
women’s institution prior to 1942, 
when it began admitting male pa- 
tients and students. 


Baptist Women 
Provide Leadership 

“Baptist women are contributing 
much to the growth and maturity of 
church women overseas,” said Mrs. 
William S. Terrell, of Hartford, 
Conn., in speaking to the board of 
managers of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women. One rea- 
son Baptist women are prominent 
overseas is that the Baptist churches 
allow women to take places of leader- 
ship as few other European groups do, 
Mrs. Terrell explained. She spoke out 
of her experience as a delegate last 
summer to three World Council of 
Churches conferences, in Salonica, 
Austria, and Greece. Mrs. Terrell is 
president of United Church Women. 


Baptist Diary 
Available 

A new 1960 pocket diary for Ameri- 
can Baptists is being distributed to 
Baptist state conventions and city so- 
cieties that have ordered them. Six 
thousand copies have been printed, 
and all but six hundred were spoken 
for at the time of publication. The 
new booklet includes a code of ethics 
for American Baptist ministers and 
directories of all Baptist state, city, 
and national offices. Many special 
dates are noted. Most pastors will re- 
ceive the diary as a gift from their 
state or city organizations. The few 
copies that remain may be ordered 
from the Division of Communication, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y., at 50 cents a copy, or 40 cents 
each in quantities of ten or more. 


Riverside Church 
Pledges $100,000 

Riverside Church, New York, N.Y., 
has pledged $100,000 to Christian 
higher education. Of this amount, 
$50,000 will to the Christian Higher 
Education Challenge of the American 
Baptist Convention, and $50,000 to 
the Christian Higher Education Fund 
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‘The beautiful story of Christmas... 
old in words we use today 


The Revised Standard Version Bible is written in the language we use today. It is the most sought- y 


after book in America . . . and an ideal Christmas gift for those you love. Scripture actually means 


more to your loved ones when they read this Bible, because it is easier to understand. Yet none of 
the original power and beauty of the King James Version is lost. 
Make this a more meaningful season of Christmas giving. Give a Revised Standard 
Version Bible. You can choose from many handsome editions. Pictured at right is the 
Concordance-Reference edition, in buckram cover. Price: $9. At left is one of several 
beautiful leatherbound editions of especially thin, durable papers. They are priced from 
$12.50 to $22.50. Over eighty editions of the Revised Standard Version Bible are now eTenia SEP, 


available from $3.00. VERSION 


Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house. 


PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The Revised Standard Version Bible THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


MISSION‘ 























of the United Church of Christ (Con- 
gregational-Christian). Riverside is 
affiliated with both denominations. 
Ronald V. Wells, national co-director 
of CHEC, explained that by this ac- 
tion Riverside joins eighty pace-set- 
ting churches which have accepted 
CHEC goals ranging from $20,000 
to $60,000. Churches which have ac- 
cepted goals of $35,000 or more in- 
clude: First Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; First, Kalamazoo, and 
First, Royal Oak, Mich.; First, Port- 
land, Oreg.; First, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak.; First, Syracuse, N.Y.; First, 
Topeka, Kans.; Lake Avenue, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; Third, St. Louis, Mo.; 
North Shore, Chicago; Temple, and 
Tenth Avenue, Los Angeles; First, 
Long Beach, and First, Pomona, 
Calif.; and Fifth Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


Protestant Groups 
Increase Giving 


Contributions made by members of 
forty Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
denominations in the United States, 
in 1958, increased almost 7 per cent 
over 1957, according to a report issued 
by the department of stewardship and 
benevolence, National Council of 
Churches. Contributions reported, in 
1958, by forty-nine Protestant and 
Orthodox communions totaled $2,- 
352,159,290. Gifts for benevolences 
—home and foreign missions and 
overseas relief—amounted to $473,- 
911,895. This was 20.2 per cent of the 
total. Gifts for total congregational ex- 
penses rose almost 6 per cent, and 
gifts for benevolences increased about 
7 per cent. The per member average 
for congregational expenses was 
$49.82; and the per member average 
for benevolences was $12.43. Per 
member giving for all purposes among 
the forty church bodies was highest 
in the Free Methodist Church: 
$243.95. The next four highest aver- 
ages were: Seventh-Day Adventists, 
$217.31; Pilgrim Holiness Church, 
$194.85; Evangelical Free Church of 
America, $182.27; Orthodox Presby- 
terian Church, Inc., $153.87. 


Appoint Observer 
To United Nations 

Mrs. George B. Martin, American 
Baptist accredited observer to the 
United Nations, recently welcomed 
Brooks Hays to the newly created po- 
sition of United Nations Southern 
Baptist observer. Although he was of- 
ficially presented at that time, Mr. 
Hays is well known at the United Na- 
tions, where he served as a U.S. dele- 
gate in 1955. Mr. Hays is a director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
former congressman, and past presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. He was elected to serve as United 
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Season’s Greetings! 


from KEUKA COLLEGE 


As we plan ahead for a new year, I look back with pleasure on my new 
association with Keuka College. In this pleasant atmosphere among good 
friends, we know our Christmas holidays will be joyous — for which we are 
thankful. 


One of the most striking things about the college is its picturesque set- 
ting with a 3,000-foot frontage along the western shore of Lake Keuka. 
Paper and ink cannot reproduce the great scenic beauty of this lake. At 
Christmas time it is every bit a winter wonderland! The founders of Keuka 
College showed great wisdom in locating their school here because the sur- 
roundings encourage and stimulate an appreciation of cultural values. 


They showed wisdom in other ways, too. Keuka, which is a fully- 
accredited college for women, demonstrates the real worth of a program that 
is devoted exclusively to the educational and social needs of women. All the 
resources of the college are focused on the potentials, opportunities, and 
responsibilities of women. 


I have found at Keuka a most unusual and stimulating development 
known as the Field Period Plan. On November 16, every student left 
the college for five weeks. During this period, they worked in hospitals, 
department stores, clinics, libraries, schools, offices, museums, and in re- 
search projects related to their major fields of study. 


Next summer about twenty-five students will carry on this work-study 
program in Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, Germany, and Switzerland. 
This is an exciting part of the Keuka curriculum. A qualified junior matricu- 
lates each year in a foreign college. Two students receive scholarships for 
summer study at the University of Oslo. International students come to 
Keuka from Europe, South America, and Asia. This year’s lecturer is Dr. 
Marie Sommerville of the University of Lucknow, India. How much more 
world minded can a campus be? 


Keuka, which is affiliated with the American Baptist Convention, is 
ecumenical in outlook and spirit. The faculty and students represent all 
major religious traditions, but here they have found those common bases of 
devotion and loyalty which bind mankind together as children of God. Here, 
there is a wholesome religious emphasis which permeates the college life, and 
adds important dimensions to the building of healthy and happy minds. 


Perhaps during the holidays you will come to Keuka and enjoy our scenic 
beauty, the friendliness of the community, and the engaging vigor of the 
college atmosphere. Our doors are wide open. 


V Bae 


(Dr. WriuiaM S. Lirrrrick, President) 
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MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER 
By Robert T. Handy 


Give this book to everyone 
interested in the church to- 
day! It’s the second year 
study in the Baptist Jubilee 
Advance. How training 
church members for their 
ministry is vital; how laity 
the clergy the 
church. Given first in the 
Evangelism and Bible Con- 
ference of the American 
Baptist Assembly, the lec- 
tures made a profound im- 


and are 


pression on listeners. A 
book to help the church re- 
cover its whole evangelistic 
mission in the world today. 


41L0218 Paper $1.25 
41L0219 Leader's Guide 50c 


EVERY BAPTIST WITNESSING FOR CHRIST 


These are stupendous years for the Baptists. 
moon is on one hand—a chasm of disaster on the other. The 
way is wide in opportunity. Facing this realistically and with 
high Christian conviction, six Baptist bodies of the United 
States and Canada have joined in the Baptist Jubilee Advance 
—a five-year evangelistic movement planned and organized 
for success, having special studies for every year and each 
group. Bring your time, talent and commitment into Christian 
focus by joining in the Baptist Jubilee Advance now, in this 
all-out witness for Christ. 





Touching the 


Nations observer at a meeting of the 





BOOKS OF THE BAPTIST JUBILEE ADVANCE 


JEREMIAH 
PROPHET TO THE NATIONS 
By Walter Harrelson 


Here is the stirring story of 
Jeremiah—prepared for the 
Ministry to the Academic 
Community—from the time, 
as a young man, God sum- 
moned him to speak to the 
nations and he said “I am 
but a young man” unpre- 


pared. Each one will find 
in Jeremiah’s story “...a 
picture of himself. . . neigh- 
bors... world . . . and the 


... splendor of God.” An 
ideal study also for B.Y.F. 
and other study groups. 


41L0085 Paper 
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THE BROKEN WALL 
By Markus Barth | 


The first year study in Bap- 
tist Jubilee Advance, this 
challenging book is for lay- 
men, clergy and all con- 
cerned with the perplexing 
questions of evangelism. 
Throws new light on Paul's 
Letter to the Ephesians; 
gives alert Christians un- 
derstanding conviction, en- 
couragement and abundant 
hope for capturing this gen- 
eration for Jesus Christ. 


41L0031 Cloth 
4110030 Paper 
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BOOKS, BIBLES, CURRICULUM MATERIALS, TEACHING METHODS 
AND RESOURCES, AND EVERY TYPE OF FURNISHING, RECORD 
ESTABLISHED FOR BAPTISTS 

TO SERVICE BAPTISTS THROUGH MAIL OR OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SERVICE. 
WE WILL GET IT FOR YOU. 


WRITE TODAY. 


1F YOU NEED IT 


Chicago ® Philadelphia © Los Angeles 
Seattle @ Kansas City 
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Christian Life Commission at Ridge- 
crest, N.C. Alternate observer will be 
the commission’s executive secretary, 
A. C. Miller, of Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. 
Martin is appointed by the American 
Baptist Council on Christian Social 
Progress. ‘These observers form a link 
between their denominations and the 
United Nations, and have opportunity 
to express denominational views. 


Riverside Church 
Dedicates Addition 

A new south wing of The Riverside 
Church, New York, N.Y., is to be 
dedicated on December 6. The addi- 
tion will provide vastly enlarged fa- 
cilities for the church’s comprehensive 
program for all ages. The architecture 
of the new building conforms as 
closely as possible with the Gothic 
style of the church itself. Three stra- 
tegically placed nitches on the west 
facade hold statues of Paul, Albert 


Schweitzer, and Jane Addams, sym- 
| bolizing the mission of the church to 


the world and the community. Pastor 
of the church is Robert J. McCracken. 


Laymen’s Sunday 
Quotes 

The following quotations are from 
sermons delivered by laymen in some 
of our Baptist churches on Laymen’s 
Sunday, October 18: 

@ The real needs of the church are 
for average men to be empowered with 
the overflowing will of God.—Ricu- 
ARD J. Ciark, Calvary, Norristown, 

a. 

@ The greatest Christmas present 
I ever received was a Bible, through 
which I learned that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.—JOHN JoNnEs, 
Pleasant Hill Community, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. 

@One day, challenged by two 
strangers to improve the talent God 
had given me of a love for mechanics, 
I began patiently to ask the Lord to 
guide me. Today, a senior in the Uni- 
versity of Maine, I am studying me- 
chanical engineering. Today, I know 
where I am going, and I know that 
God will guide me.—Epwarp HENny, 
First, Nobleboro, Me. 

@ Before my conversion I had 
neither brain, nor conscience, nor 
song. Since my conversion, I have 
found an unexplainable passion for 
truth, an unshakable sense of guilt 
over meanness and deceit, and an un- 
quenchable love for the songs of the 
church.—DonaLp Keyworth, West- 
over, Des Moines, Iowa. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ Church World Service has 
moved its offices to 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. Contrib- 
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, Home Is Sweetest at Christmas 
: 
YOU CAN BRING CHRISTMAS JOY TO OTHER HOMES, T00, THROUGH 
A GIFT ANNUITY. 
1 
1 
, An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Foreign Mission Societies, in exchange 
t 

for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the annuitant for the 
i remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure these lifetime payments. From 
: the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift Agreements, the Societies receive substan- 
‘ tial support for their mission work. 
: (Public Relations Dept. A.B.F.MS. | 
. | 475 Riverside Dr., N.Y. 27,N.Y. | 
| Please send me, without obligation, full | 
d | information on Gift-Annuity Agreements. | 
vr For rates and other details, send this coupon: aces ; 
e 
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uted clothing, however, should not 
be directed to this address, but should 
still be sent to one of the clothing cen- 
ters located at New Windsor, Md.; 
Nappanee, Ind.; 110 East 29th St., 
New York 16, N.Y.; 4165 Duncan 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; 919 Emerald 
Ave., Modesto, Calif. 

@ J. C. Herrin, program associate 
to the executive secretary of the Am- 
erican Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties, opened an American Baptist 
office in Chapel Hill, N.C., in June 
of this year. He reports that both the 
Southern and the National Baptist 
Conventions have extended their wel- 
come to him. 

@ The membership roll of the First 
Baptist Church, Southington, Conn., 
has more than doubled in less than 
three years. The pastor, Alfred R. 
Bernadt, conducts a half-hour TV 
program each Sunday, and he also 
teaches part-time in the high school. 

w A news article from Hawau 
which appeared in the October issue 
of Missions, stated that the First 
Baptist Church-Windward had_pur- 
chased a two-acre site at $2,000 an 
acre. The price should have read 
$12,000 an acre. 

@ After six months of orientation, 
George Parsells recently became field 
representative in the church and com- 
munity studies program of the divi- 
sion of church missions, American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ Ota G. Walters, his 25th as a 
medical missionary in Miahuatlan, 
Oaxaco, Mexico. 

® Chicago Baptist Institute, its 25th 
as a center of Christian Training. 

m@ The First Baptist Church, 
Mount Clemens, Mich., its 125th, 
Wilbert D. Gough, pastor. 

@ First Baptist Church, LaGrange, 
Ill., its 75th, Earven A. Andersen, 
pastor. As part of the celebration the 
church held a chartering service for 
the new American Baptist Church of 
Clarendon Hills, Norman M. Green, 
Jr., pastor. 

@ The Parkchester Baptist Church, 
New York, N.Y., the 10th of the 
dedication of its building, Melvin W. 
Carrico, pastor. 

@ The North Topeka _ Baptist 
Church, its 90th, E. Alexander Lam- 
bert, pastor. 

® Eastern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, its 35th. 

@ The Baptist Temple, Rochester, 
N.Y., its 125th. Theodore F. Adams, 
president of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance and pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Richmond, Va., was guest 
speaker. Dr. Adams was ordained by 
the church. Robert A. Moore is the 
minister. 
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Significant Evangelical 
Meeting in Athens 

On the week end following the 
meeting of the central committee of 
the World Council of Churches, in 
Rhodes, most of the members returned 
to Athens. On Sunday evening more 
than 350 gathered in the Greek Evan- 
gelical Church for worship with the 
local congregation. Lesslie Newbigin 
gave the main address and Otto Dibe- 
lius brought greetings. G. A. Hadjian- 
toniou brought a message on “The 
Greek Evangelical Church in the 
Ecumenical Movement.” According to 
him, the church in which the meeting 
was held came as a result of the life 
and witness of Jonas King, of Amherst 
University, who offered his services to 
Greece 130 years ago, after the coun- 
try had been finally freed from the 
Turks. In 1922, many Greeks came 
from Asia Minor and joined the evan- 
gelical movement. Today, there are 
thirty churches in Greece and one in 
Istanbul, with thirteen ordained min- 
isters and six who are not yet or- 
dained. 


Policy Practiced 
By the Evangelicals 

In the words of Dr. Hadjiantoniou: 
“Our church never believed in num- 
bers. It has always given importance 
to quality rather than quantity. It 
stands firm in the tradition of the 
Reformation, because it believes that 
that is the tradition of the apostolic 
church. It is interested in the man who 
has a personal experience of Jesus 
Christ and has been born again by the 
Holy Spirit into a fruitful life of holli- 
ness. It is only after our sessions are 
convinced that those who ask to be ac- 
cepted as members of our church have 
this experience that they open to them 
the way to our membership.” 


Population Explosion 
And Free Society 

Experts agree that the population 
of the world will be doubled in the 
next thirty years, and that in Asia, 
Africa, and South America the popu- 
lation will more than double. A re- 
cent report from the Ford Foundation 
states that the agricultural production 
of India must be tripled within the 
next seven years to meet a prospec- 
tive increase of eighty million persons 
by 1966, if a severe famine is to be 
avoided. Richard Fagley, of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs, reports that this is the 
most neglected of the world’s great 


social problems, and calls on the 
churches to unite in facing the com- 
plex problems involved. 


A Woman’s Ecumenical 
Team in Africa 

The meetings in Ibadan and Ghana 
last year have brought about a much- 
increased interest of the African 
churches in the place of women in the 
church. As a result of this interest, 
two women have been appointed to 
work together on the subject along 
the West Coast of Africa. One is 
Marie-Madeleine Handy, of the Cam- 
eroons, a nurse, who is the first Afri- 
can to be ordained a deaconess. She 
speaks French and is studying Eng- 
lish. The other member of the team is 
Cox van Heemstra, of Holland, an ex- 
perienced and_ well-trained social 
worker who, besides Dutch, speaks 
French, German, and English flu- 
ently. 


Over a Century 
Of Difficulties 

Despite the difficulties, the evangeli- 
cals of Greece stand faithful to the 
basic doctrines of the Word of God, 
which it holds as the only rule of faith 
and life, and feel that they have con- 
tributed a small part to the spiritual 
development of Greece. They desire to 
be ecumenical and want to have cor- 
dial relations with the Orthodox 
churches. Especially they desire to see 
the formation of a national ecumeni- 
cal council, in which they may work 
as partners with the state church. 


Problems to Be 
Faced by Team 


The work entrusted to the team will 
be to organize consultations with 
heads of churches, and heads of 
women’s groups on the Christian 
teaching on marriage and family life. 
They will also study the responsibility 
of laywomen toward their church and 
methods of adult education for lay 
groups. 


Stewardship 
And the Laity 

In recent church history, two em- 
phases are evident: stewardship and 
the laity. It is conceded that the em- 
phasis on stewardship in North Amer- 
ica has largely been on the giving of 
money, while in European churches it 
has been on the giving of time and 
talent for “house visitation.” How- 
ever, in both Europe and America 
the concept has been broadening to 
include time, talent, and money. There 
also is indication that biblical studies 
are leading churches, not only to con- 
sider the giving of one-tenth of their 
time, talent, and money, but also to 
examine closely the right use of th 
other nine-tenths. 
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SIR: Your October and November covers 
are beautiful and moving. sad 
Mrs. Louts F. Kirin 


Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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SIR: In reading Missions, I pick it up 
as time allows throughout the month. Just 
now I read in your editorial, October issue, 
the paragraph on “The Peace We Want.’ 
Earlier I had read “Letters to the Editor,” 
with your short reply to a letter by James 
H. Mowe, of Denver, Colo. May I say I am 
thankful for the stand you take. ; 

On the subject of peace, I am always dis- 
turbed when people pray or speak of pray- 
ing merely for peace. We need such words 
as you speak and your calling our attention 
to the words of Vice-President Nixon, 
spoken in Moscow, describing the kind of 
peace which alone can be true peace. 

Juuta BLiss 
Winfield, Kans. 
s 

SIR: I note in your “Letters to the Editor” 
in the November issue that Michael S. 
Solimene accuses me of phobia and preju- 
dice because of my criticism of the resolu- 
tions at the D.A.R. convention. I wonder if 
he sent a similar letter to the editor of The 
New York Times accusing Ambassador 
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Henry Cabot Lodge of phobia and preju- 
dice because of the ambassador’s letter of 
criticism to the D.A.R. president. It was 
published in The Times and its criticism 
was more severe than my own. Is it con- 
ceivable that Mr. Solimene has resorted to 
accusation of phobia and prejudice because 
he cannot convincingly refute the reasons 
for my criticism to the D.A.R.? Of course, 
I never expect everybody to believe as I do, 
or to agree with me. Difference of opinion 
and conviction and the right to express it, 
as Mr. Solimene has done in your publica- 
tion of his letter, is the essence of freedom 
of speech of the press. It will be a sorry day 
for the American people if that freedom is 
ever curtailed or abolished. 

WiLuiAM B. LipPHARD 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

ca 
SIR: I have just received Missions and 
gotten as far as “Letters to the Editor.” It 
is the letter of Michael S. Solimene that 
drew my special attention. Mr. Solimene 
apparently did not like the column in the 
previous issue written by Dr. Lipphard 
(and many others that Dr. Lipphard has 
written, too) and was attacking him for 
the opinions he expressed against the reso- 
lutions passed by the D.A.R. 

In his second paragraph, Mr. Solimene 
says: ““To imply that we Baptists deny the 
right of patriotic groups to express them- 
selves as they wish, . . . is not Baptistic.” 
This follows immediately after the last sen- 
tence in his first paragraph, in which Mr. 
Solimene says: “. . . if he wishes to ex- 
press himself in this way, he should not be 
allowed to use an organ of the Baptist de- 
nomination . . .” and is followed by his 
opinion: “I believe it is time that you 
stopped him from victimizing American 
Baptists by his prejudices.” 

I raise here a serious question as to who 
wants to stop whom from expressing him- 
self. I have read and reread Dr. Lipphard’s 
column, and I do not find any implication 
that anyone stop the D.A.R. from express- 
ing itself. I do find Dr. Lipphard in genu- 
ine disagreement with the opinions of the 
D.A.R., and having a desire to express his 
opposing views, but nothing that indicates 
that those with opinions other than his 
should be silenced. I find this, rather, in 
the sentiments of Mr. Solimene. 

In fine Baptist tradition, Dr. Lipphard 
has spoken fearlessly and intelligently, with 
a prophetic voice. He continuously stabs 
the consciences of professing religious 
people. His is not a voice that should be 
removed from our denominational papers. 

I happen to be a member of the S.A.R.., 
whose pronouncements, to my chagrin, 
many times do not differ widely from those 
made bv the D.A.R. But I want neither 
group silenced, and neither do I want the 
voice that quarrels with them silenced. Dr. 
Lipphard’s contribution to Missions is on 
of the richest it carries, and the quality of 
Missions is excellent from beginning to 
end. I want personally to take up the cud- 
gels against this attack on him. 

CHARLES H. FrENcH 
Warren, Ohio 

LI 
SIR: Ours is a small church that became 
affiliated with the American Baptist Con- 
vention a little over a year ago, and bv 
vote of our membership decided that all 
families in our congregation should re- 
ceive MISSIONS magazine to acquaint them 
with the work of Baptist missions. Four 
families would like to receive the magazine 
on a three-year subscription. The rest are 
for one year and a gift of the church to 
them. 


Colfax, Calif. 
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one of your favorite 
authors writes about... 


THE PRICE TAGS OF LIFE 


The wisdom and wit of one of 
America’s favorite spiritual leaders 
appears throughout this colorful col- 
lection of his devotional sermons. The 
twelve sermons feature simple themes 
closely related to everyday experiences 
—thanksgiving, loyalty, personal re- 
sponsibility, spiritual health, courage, 
and many others. Each topic is based 
on a passage of Scripture and high- 
lighted by vivid illustrations from the 
author’s background. 

$2.75 
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IRON SHOES 


Presents simple, eternal truths in the 
warm, unforgettable style of this 
master storyteller. A best seller in 
Christian nonfiction. 

$2.00 


BASKETS OF SILVER 


Sparkles with apt examples. Uses the 
theme of God’s love for individuals, 
his plan for their redemption, and his 
call to abundant living. 

$2.00 
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OME TIME AGO, a popular 
magazine depicted two members 
of the Jehovah’s Witnesses parading 
up and down the street. They carried 
a huge placard. In bold lettering it an- 
nounced : 
YOU ARE DOOMED 
THE END OF THE WORLD 
IS AT HAND 
Noting the intense worry on the scowl- 
ing faces of passers-by, one of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses says to the other, 
“Look! They no longer laugh at us!” 

This picture comes to mind when- 
ever I think about this year’s massive 
federal budget, totaling $77-billion. 
Of that total, 76 per cent, or $58-bil- 
lion, is allocated for war—past, pres- 
ent, future. This budget is the highest 
peacetime budget in our history. Com- 
parable figures in the Russian budget 
can easily be imagined. 

, ® 

This month we again celebrate the 
return of Christmas. Suppose that on 
the day when Jesus was born, 1,959 
years ago, it had been arranged to 
spend one dollar each minute until 
the total had reached one billion. 
When would that have happened? 
With 60 minutes in an hour, 24 hours 
in a day, 365 days in a year, one dol- 
lar spent every minute would total 
$525,600 in one year. On Christmas 
Day, 1959, the total would have 
reached $1,029,549,000. And _ that 
would be only 1/58th of the amount 
that we are now setting apart for 
military purposes. 

Instead of laughing at Jehovah's 
Witnesses and at other people who 
warn us about our doom, we have 
reason really to worry. What war with 
Russia, if it is allowed to come, would 
mean to us was vividly pictured by 
the Senate-House joint committee on 
atomic energy. Its report disclosed that 
263 Russian nuclear bombs dropped 
on the United States would instantly 
kill fifty million people, seriously in- 
jure twenty-five million others, and 
destroy twenty-five million dwellings. 

Of course, Russia would experience 
similar loss of life and property de- 
struction from American bombs. Dur- 
ing his recent American tour, the Rus- 
sian Dictator Khrushchev solemnly 
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warned that such a war would be mu- 
tual American-Russian suicide, and 
make our planet a wilderness of graves 
and ashes. But he made one little over- 
sight! With fifty million killed in the 
United States, there would not be 
enough survivors left in the American 
wilderness to dig fifty million graves! 

At this Christmas season, we and the 
Russian people should give thought to 
using a huge part of both budgets to 
aid the underprivileged here and in 
Russia, to provide housing and edu- 
cation, to raise the living standards of 
millions of underfed people in Asia 
and Africa who live in hovels in which 
no American farmer would put his 
pigs. From Mr. Khrushchev’s many 
American speeches, I judge that the 
Russian people are similarly worried 
over the fantastic Russian budget allo- 
cations for military purposes. 

On a TV quiz program, a ten- 
year-old boy was asked, “What do you 
want to be when you grow up?” AIl- 
though he knew nothing of federal 
budgets, he was probably terrified over 
nuclear bombs, guided missiles, radio- 
active fallout, and other infernal hor- 
rors. Simply, wistfully, realistically, he 
answered the question in a single 
word, “Alive!” That boy, and mil- 
lions like him here and in Russia, can 
be assured of being alive when they 
grow up, only if we and the people of 
Russia resolutely determine to have 
peace on earth instead of nuclear war. 

& 

It was my privilege to be one of 
more than one hundred representative 
Baptists—from Maine to California 
and from South Dakota as far down 
as Texas and Florida—at the recent 
conference in Washington on religion 
and public education. The agenda in- 
cluded special reference to church 
and state relations involved in religion 
in the public schools. Under the bril- 
liant leadership of C. Emanuel Carl- 
son, of the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs, the conference was 
divided into eight round-table sections 
of a dozen or more persons each. For 
two days they discussed vigorously 
Bible reading and daily devotions in 
public schools; Bible courses and other 
courses in religion; the observance of 
religious holidays; religious qualifica- 





tions of teachers; released time for re- 
ligious instruction; parochial schools 
Catholic, Baptist, Lutheran, and 
others; Bible teaching in public schools 
by priests, ministers, rabbis; free bus 
transportation, textbooks, and lunches 
for parochial schools; and numerous 
related questions. 

The larger ramifications included 
such issues as government fellowship 
grants to students in church colleges, 
defense loans to church colleges, labo- 
ratory and scientific equipment loans, 
and religious courses in state teacher- 
training schools. Realistically, Dr. 
Carlson urged the eight sections to as- 
certain whether Baptists are concerned 
in these questions because of their his- 
toric principle of religious liberty, or 
because of their rising anxiety over the 
steady encroachment of Roman Cath- 
olicism in American life. 

To anybody who thinks about these 
issues, it soon becomes clear that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy has one an- 
swer to all of them, whereas Baptists 
have no group or consolidated answer. 
They have only individual answers, be- 
cause no organization, conference, 
committee, or convention has any au- 
thoritarian right to speak for Baptists. 

s 





On the third day the entire confer- 
ence group met in plenary session and 
reviewed the findings of the eight sec- 
tions. There were many divergent 
views. Since the conference was only 
a consultative body, met to explore a 
national problem, no official report 
could be adopted. Its findings were to 
be sent to every person present. 

In this brief report of an exceed- 
ingly provocative Baptist conference, 
I offer two concluding observations. 
(1) Since Baptists do not have one 
answer, but have as many answers as 
there are individual Baptists, this 
Washington conference ought to be 
duplicated in fifty state-convention 
conferences. On a local scale, every as- 
sociation across the United States 
should set up a similar conference. 
Only through such a nation-wide pro- 
gram of discussion can our Baptist 
churches become more intelligently 
aware of what is involved in one of 
today’s national problems, religion in 
public education. (2) From the house- 
tops Baptists have for generations 
shouted their principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state, as guaran- 
teed in the First Amendment of the 
Constitution. But nobody seems to 
know precisely what it means. To cite 
the First Amendment as Baptist au- 
thority is not enough. 

As I see it, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy has its answer. It will take 
quite some time for Baptists to for.nu- 
late their answer and to give it effec- 
tive implementation. 
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LMIGHTY GOD, we rejoice at this Christmas 
season for the gift of the Christ child. Certain as 
we are that thy love is wrapped around all eternity, and 
that the sidereal expanses are blessed forever by thee, 
still thy forgiveness of us men, despite all our sin and 
rebellion, shows a love past finding out. Give to our 
present generation some measure of the adoration of 
the shepherds, and the worship of the Wise Men. Grant 
us Simeon’s assurance that in the child Jesus he had 
seen thy salvation, a light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel. Amen. 
Hittyer H. STrRatTon 


Outlook for Peace 
In Next Ten Years 


HAT is the hope for peace in our time—say, in 

the next ten years? Taking into account Soviet 
Prime Minister Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, 
Lester B. Pearson, former foreign minister of Canada 
and winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1957, says that 
“the road ahead is still difficult, and progress will be 
slow,” but “there is at least more hope now that progress 
will take place.” As guest editorial writer in the Saturday 
Review for October 24, Mr. Pearson sees hope for 
progress in three directions. First, there is hope for 


Forward to Valley Forge! 
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EDNESDAY, October 28, was a significant day 

in the life of the American Baptist Convention. In 
time, we are confident, it will be called a historic day. 
On that day, by unanimous vote, the General Council, 
in session at the American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis., authorized the headquarters building com- 
mittee to proceed with plans for the Valley Forge head- 
quarters project. 

Thus was implemented the headquarters decision of 
the convention in annual session at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 12-17, 1958. Thus also was brought to a harmo- 
nious conclusion a long, and frequently heated, debate 
on headquarters relocation that had extended more 
than a decade. Hearing the General Council’s strong, 
even spirited, affirmative vote, and President Herbert 
Gezork’s declaration that it was unanimous, was a heart- 
warming experience. 

The General Council’s action was taken only after 
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ending the cold war satisfactorily—provided we in the 
Atlantic area remain both strong and united. “Strength,” 
he writes, “is absolutely essential, not only as a founda- 
tion for negotiation but also because, without strength, 
any who might wish to break the peace would be almost 
irresistibly tempted to seek easy victory.” Second, there 
is hope “that there are forces at work inside the Soviet 
Union which will make for greater freedom as time 
goes on,” and “with greater freedom there is a greater 
chance for cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
other people.” But, Mr. Pearson cautions, we should 
not allow this hope to prejudice our strength. Third, 
there is hope that stems from “a firm and constructive 
diplomacy from our side,” provided the Russians con- 
tinue willing to negotiate. Mr. Pearson says that our 
policy of containment is “a defensive, a negative con- 
cept; it is not enough.” So we must do more than con- 
tain the Communists; we must capture the Communist 
mind. For the present, our “greatest protection against 
war is the fact that both sides now realize that nuclear 
war is universal destruction.” But as arms alone are 
not a guarantee of peace, the deterrent power of the 
United States merely provides opportunity to work out 
better arrangements to secure peace than arms can pro- 
vide. “And,” adds Mr. Pearson, “we had better do it 
in the next five to ten years.” 
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careful, unhurried deliberation. On the preceding day, 
the building committee had made its report, following 
which council members, executives of national boards 
and societies, and other interested persons present were 
free to ask questions. At that session also, Vincent G. 
Kling, the architect, had presented the plans that the 
building committee had approved. At the Wednesday 
meeting, therefore, all was in readiness for the discussion 
of the implementing resolution, together with a con- 
sideration of costs and of methods of financing the pro- 
posed building project. National and state executives 
and others present in the open meeting were invited to 
participate. Several of them did. Two hours and thirty- 
seven minutes later, at 4:37 p.m., the vote was taken, 
without a dissenting voice. 

When Mr. Kling presented the preliminary sketches, 
the several efforts to arrive at a suitable building, the 
model of the three-level circular design finally selected, 
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and then a breath-taking rendering of the building in 
full color, there were reasons to believe that he was 
doing infinitely more than explaining the technicalities 
of an architectural drawing. This drawing was not that 
of just another building to be added to the three hundred 
that he had drawn in the past ten years. Here was a 
building, he said, that expressed the unity, the oneness, 
of a great religious denomination—a building in which 
its several boards, societies, and agencies might come 
together to carry out their common world mission. The 
circular building, he added, expresses that unity of 
purpose, that common objective, precisely, as no other 
type of architecture can. 

At the end of that presentation, many who were pres- 
ent felt that they had had an enriching spiritual experi- 
ence, and a fresh vision of what a national headquarters 
can mean to the American Baptist Convention. 


FBI La 


Let it be made clear, however, that in itself no build- 
ing, of whatever design or however beautiful, can 
create denominational unity. It can do nothing more 
than express the unity that is already there. Unity exists 
in the American Baptist Convention, and will increase 
in the years to come, only to the extent that we stop 
thinking of ourselves as Baptists of the Eastern Sea- 
board, or of the West Coast, or of the Middle West, 
and start thinking of ourselves as Baptists of the United 
States—American Baptists. The same goes for all our 
national boards and societies, our state conventions and 
city societies, and our other organizations and agencies. 
If a greater degree of unity than we now have is ever 
to be achieved, it will come only to the extent that these 
divisions and distinctions shall decrease and the con- 
cept of one great religious body, united, indivisible, shall 
increase. To repeat, no building can create that kind of 
unity. It can only express it. 

Let us come now to the cost of the headquarters 
project, as authorized by the General Council. The 
resolution adopted limits the expenditure to $8,500,000, 
“including costs financed by gifts received or other 
capital equity of the convention,” and enjoins the build- 
ing committee to use “every appropriate means to 
reduce the estimated expenditures at every level.” This 
figure of $8,500,000 is the total cost of the entire head- 
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——— Architect’s rendering of the new headquarters building. In inner court is a 
representation (not exact drawing) of the chapel, which will not be built now 


quarters project—land, site preparation, construction, 
equipment, fees, general administration, moving and 
so on. 

Now, though this figure is larger than was anticipated 
at Cincinnati, let us remember that it includes the con- 
struction of a printing plant, which was not considered 
at that time. The report of the building committee 
shows that of the $8,500,000 total, approximately 
$5,500,000 will go for the office building and $3,000,- 
000 for the printing plant. Moreover, according to 
Richard Hoiland, executive secretary of The Board of 
Education and Publication, which will operate the 
printing plant, the cost of that structure will come, not 
from the Unified Budget, but from earnings of the plant 
operations and from proceeds from the sale of two 
valuable properties in Philadelphia. 

Looking at the cost from another angle, the aggregate 


charges to the organizations occupying the building 
will exceed what they are now paying for rent by only 
approximately $225,000 a year. And for that money 
these organizations together will have far more adequate 
quarters than they now have, with 8 to 10 per cent 
allowance for expansion, and at the same time will be 
purchasing a building which will be theirs, debt free, in 
thirty-odd years. Who will say that this plan does not 
make sense? that this is not a wise investment? that 
now is not the time to go forward with a bold, new ad- 
venture of creative faith? 

Asked how this additional expense would affect the 
ongoing program of the convention, Frank E. Johnston, 
budget adviser, said that it would freeze that program 
for only one year, provided the present upward trend in 
Unified Budget giving continues. The second year, the 
program could be resumed and continue without im- 
pairment. 

So, forward to Valley Forge! On the crest of a gently 

rising fifty-four-acre site, just off the Pennsylvania Turn- 

pike at the Valley Forge interchange, only a stone’s 
throw from the Valley Forge National Park, let us erect 
a headquarters building that will be both an expression 
of denominational unity and a rallying point from which 
our world-mission thrust will receive new impetus and 
greater effectiveness. 
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In Defense of Christmas 


A Reprint from Missions, December, 1957 
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HIS MONTH, ask ten persons in your community 

what they think about Christmas, and chances are 
that the “commercialization” of the day will be central 
in the comments of at least two or three of them. They 
will point to the streets and highways crowded with 
Christmas shoppers, to stores and shops bursting at the 
seams with fancy merchandise at fancy prices, to the 
millions of dollars spent on tinsel and gimcracks good 
for only a day. Though they may not go so far as to 
say with Scrooge that it is all humbug, after the first five 
minutes they doubtless will be getting warm. 

® 

Now, let us look at this talk about commercialization 
a little more closely. When at Christmastime you buy 
something for six-year-old Bobby, or Aunt Sally, or 
Uncle Jim, or wife, or husband, or sweetheart, you 
probably never once think of what you are doing as 
even remotely connected with the commercialization of 
Christmas or of anything else. Happily, even merrily, 
you join the crowds on streets and highways and in 
stores and shops, even get jostled and pushed around in 
the process, but you never once think of commercializa- 
tion. All you are doing is purchasing a few gifts for 
loved ones and friends at Christmastime, and you would 
not take the world for the privilege of doing so. Now, 
would you? 

About this time you discover that your next-door 
neighbor is shopping also, and presently you see a friend 
who lives near by. And in the community next to yours 
other people are doing just what you and the people 
of your community are doing. You all are buying Christ- 
mas presents for six-year-old Bobby, or Aunt Sally, or 
Uncle Jim, or wife, or husband, or sweetheart. As a 
matter of fact, most of the 170,000,000 people who live 
in the United States are buying presents, too. 

By this time that ugly word “commercialization” no 
longer looks so ugly. If your loved ones and your presents 
were the only ones to be considered, then there would 
be no problem at all. But when your next-door neighbor 
and a friend near by and other people in other com- 
munities also have loved ones and want to buy presents 
for them, then you know that it takes large department 
stores and tons of merchandise and hundreds of extra 
salespeople to take care of everybody properly. So there 
is a perfectly valid reason for the crowded highways and 
streets and all the pushing and the jostling that add up 
to the commercialization of Christmas. But so far as you 
and your loved ones are concerned, you want it just that 
way, and now you know that millions of others want it 
that way also. 

@ 

You see, this is Christmas. You would not change it 
even if you could. For it is eternally the glory of Christ- 
mas that it glorifies everything it touches. Evergreen trees 
brilliantly decorated and glowing with electric lights of 
many colors; colorful decorations in shops and stores 
and above the downtown streets in cities, towns, and 
villages across the nation; Christmas carols filling the 
air with rich melodies almost everywhere you go; 
children with eyes filled with wonder, pressing cold 
noses against plate-glass windows for a closer look at 
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dolls that they dearly love or toys that they are sure 
they will get for Christmas. Who among us would 
change any of this? 

Pull back the curtain of time and see once more what 
happened at the first Christmas. Matthew tells us that 
Wise Men from the East made their way to Bethlehem. 
‘“. .. and going into the house they saw the child with 
Mary his mother, and they fell down and worshiped 
him. Then, opening their treasures, they offered him 
gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh.” Gifts for a 
king, because a King had been born! If, standing by, 
there was anyone who deplored this act of adoration 
as being too extravagant or as smacking of commerciali- 
zation, the Gospels contain no record of it. What was 
happening there was too important for any thoughts of 
that nature. 

At Christmastime, there is a sense in which all gifts 
of devotion and love are so hallowed. Not all gifts, mind 
you, but gifts that spring from pure thoughts and gen- 
uine affection. Such gifts speak a language that words 
cannot express. They bring joy and gladness to those 
who receive, but not until first they have brought joy 
and gladness to those who give. At least once a year 
something like this ought to happen! And, please, let 
us stop all this nonsense about commercialization. 

* 

Perhaps it is adulthood, tired with cynicism, that sees 
commercialism where children see only wonder and awe 
at Christmastime. There were no cynics among those 
who went to see the infant Jesus in the manger at Beth- 
lehem, but there were always some near by when the 
man Jesus spent weary hours ministering to the multi- 
tudes in Galilee and Judea. Let Matthew tell what hap- 
pened on one occasion: ‘Now when Jesus was at Beth- 
any in the house of Simon the leper, a woman came 
up to him with an alabaster jar of very expensive oint- 
ment, and she poured it on his head, as he sat at table. 
But when the disciples saw it, they were indignant, say- 
ing ‘Why this waste? For this ointment might have 
been sold for a large sum, and given to the poor.’ But 
Jesus, aware of this, said to them, ‘Why do you trouble 
the woman? For she has done a beautiful thing to me. 
For you always have the poor with you, but you will 
not always have me. In pouring this ointment on my 
body she has done it to prepare me for burial. Truly, 
I say to you, wherever this gospel is preached in the 
whole world, what she has done will be told in memory 
of her.’ ” 

Now, of course, this passage of Scripture does not 
mean that we are to be unmindful of the poor, or that 
we are to be extravagant and wasteful. Jesus was only 
commending the woman for her thoughtfulness, her 
kindness, her generosity, her outpoured love as she did 
the one thing that best expressed her devotion to him. 
It is strange that preachers never preach on this pas- 
sage at Christmastime, for it expresses the true Christ- 
mas spirit as few other passages do. It says something 
that all of us need, not only at Christmas, but through- 
out the year. We need—all of us need—more generous 
spirits, more thoughtfulness of others, more love for 
our fellow men, and, above all, more devotion to Christ. 
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T WAS Oliver Wendell Holmes who once said: 
“A mind that has been stretched by a new idea 
cannot go back to its original dimensions.” Over the 
past twenty years I can recall four instances when this 
statement has proved to be true in my own experience. 
Here, then, are four ideas that have taken hold of me 
and stretched my mind. 

The first one spoke to me about the worth of the 
individual. The early part of 1942 was a time when 
many people found it hard to hold firmly to their belief 
in the value of the self. Impersonal forces were crush- 
ing us down. I was in seminary then, and came about 
sharply upon encountering some lines of an obscure 
poet who refused to admit that “there’s nothing to be 
done.” Conceding that her efforts probably would not 
change the course of history, still this poet insisted on 
the right to choose the cause which should feel “the 
stubborn ounces of my weight.” 

That was, and is, good New Testament teaching. 
Just as its logic acted as a powerful tonic then, it is 
just as bracing today. In this space age, this era of the 
Organization Man, the temptation is strong to yield our 
identity, and to act as if we had no more individuality 
than a code number in an I.B.M. machine. But I must 
exert “the stubborn ounces of my weight,” because I 
am not a machine. I am a child of God. And so en- 
dowed, my witness for his truth is of critical importance. 

It was at this same time that the second idea took 
hold of me. This belief speaks to our need to believe 
in other people. A French aviator and author, flying 
one of his last missions before his Government surren- 
dered to the Nazis, pondered the significance of the 
stream of refugees overflowing the road beneath him. 
At first he felt above it all. Suddenly, however, it dawned 
on him that he was bound to them and to all men 
everywhere, Thus, later on, he wrote of this discovery 
in words that went like this: “The refugee, no less 
than the scientist, is an ambassador of God. And one 
does not humble an ambassador.” 

This was an idea that gripped me. How could I feel 
any bond with those who at that very time worked 
for the defeat of my country? What possible kinship 
could exist for me with a coolie around the world in 
China? Here was the clue to this idea. No matter how 
great one man may claim to be, no matter how insig- 
nificant another may seem, no one can be indifferent 
to the other. 

The third idea to stretch the dimensions of my mind 
came a little later. It was at a commencement exercise 
when this word was spoken. In his charge to the can- 
didates this anonymous, yet very wise, man called his 
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listeners to believe in a great cause. This is what he 
said: “The great use of life is to spend it for something 
that will outlast it.” 

This has always meant much to me, for the light that 
it cast upon the individual’s search for significance. 
It was another way of phrasing the unforgettable words 
of Jesus: “Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find 
it.” But it is also a disturbing warning to our churches 
today. How seriously do our Baptist churches devote 
their energies to great causes that will outlast the pres- 
ent moment? Far too many of them can be described 
by Mark Twain’s classic definition of the North Platte 
River—‘‘a mile wide and an inch deep.” All about us 
is the kind of world that Paul saw “groaning in travail.” 
People everywhere are demanding freedom for their 
souls and crying for bread for their bodies. If ever there 
was a time for the church to give itself to great causes 
that will outlast its own moment, that time is now. 

The fourth idea spoke to my need to believe in the 
future. There are those who tell us today, theologians 
as well as historians, that hope is a naive, old-fashioned 
belief, far down the list of Christian virtues. I have 
refused to believe them ever since my mind was streached 
by an idea that came to Habakkuk centuries ago. As 
he stood on his watchtower, anxious about the future, 
this assurance came to him: If the vision “tarry, wait 
for it; because it will surely come.” 

I have seen this assurance vindicated in my own 
lifetime. Not once, but again and again, the powers of 
evil have done their worst, have crucified Christ only 
to have God bring resurrection. Time after time, Caesar 
on his throne and Christ on his cross have met, and 
every time the truth is the same. Christ’s rule of love 
endures, while “imperious Caesar, dead and turned to 
clay, might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” Why 
should I imagine that the days ahead will be any dif- 
ferent? If the vision “tarry, wait for it; because it will 
surely come.” 

May it not be true that these four ideas, rooted and 
grounded in the fundamentals of Christian belief and 
experience, comprise those convictions that are needed 
today to streach the minds of Christians to ever-widen- 
ing dimensions? May it not be that the servants God 
needs most for the living of these days will be men and 
women who shall match this description? 

They will be tall enough to believe in themselves as 
children of God; broad enough to believe in, and seek 
the understanding of, other people; deep enough to give 
themselves to causes that outlast the present; long 
enough to hold to an unshaken hope in God’s kingdom. 
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Lubikulu 


Makers of the New Congo 


Mama Mattie 


By ROBERT F. CRAMER 
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HE BELGIAN CONGO is growing up. While it 

is news to some Americans that the Congolese even 
wear shoes, this fact is not—or should not be—sur- 
prising to American Baptists. Nor should it surprise 
our people that the shoes the Congolese wear are shoes 
of adults, not the sandals of early adolescence. For the 
emerging Congolese are mature, and their maturity has 
been in part conceived, guided, and strengthened by 
American Baptists. 

There should be no belittling the part we Baptists 
have played in this development. Secular forces would 
take the credit for beginning to “civilize” what the 
world has generally regarded as a dark, uncultured area 
on the African equator. But it was Christian missions 
that opened Africa to communication with the rest of 
the world. The graves of missionaries line the railroads, 
highways, and navigable river routes they explored and 
opened. Commerce, industry, health, and a higher 
standard of living have come on the heels of the 
church’s advance. 

Most important of all the pioneering discoveries 
which can be credited to the work of American Baptists 
and others is this—that the supposedly “crude, pagan, 
simple African” has a culture as rich and complex as 
any other in the world. His languages are not simple; 
part of the difficulty in translation stems from their 
very complexity. 

And so the African himself was first discovered by 
the church. He is more than a strong back to be ex- 
ploited. He has potentialities that can make of him in 
a single generation a leader in the world of men. He has 
been taught to read, write, think, act responsibly—and 
to pioneer, himself. 

There is ample evidence of this fact in the Congo’s 
churches today. While the world waits for leaders to 
emerge from industries, schools, and political move- 
ments, the churches are producing leaders who in every 
sense are the makers of the new Congo. 

Who are some of these leaders? There are two who 
stand out immediately, because they have just been 
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ordained into the Christian ministry—the first among 
our Baptist leaders to reach levels of accomplishment 
that would truly qualify them for that honor and re- 
sponsibility. They are Aaron Colon Kapini and Jean 
V. Lubikulu. 

Mr. Kapini was honored recently by election as the 
first full-time secretary of the Mbundani—the group 
that constitutes what might be called the Congo Bap- 
tist Convention. In this new post he will be guiding a 
movement that is making history in his field—the tak- 
ing over, by degrees, of the direction, support, and 
propagation of the Congolese churches from the hands 
of the missionaries. 

This movement has already started. The Mbundani 
is composed of thirty-nine Congolese nationals and 
twenty-one American missionaries. Not so long ago, 
decisions were made by the mission conference, com- 
posed entirely of missionaries. 

Colon Kapini is a bridge between the old Congo and 
the new. He does not know his exact age, because when 
he was born, nearly fifty years ago, nobody considered 
such things as birth records important. But Mr. Kapini 
received an education in mission schools, finishing the 
highest level then available in the Congo, and became 
a Christian. He visited America in 1957 to participate 
in one of the most important foreign-mission strategy 
conferences ever held by American Baptists. He re- 
turned with humble spirit to his people, and has been 
sharing with them ever since his unusual insights into 
the richer life Christianity has to offer. 

At his ordination last April, Mr. Kapini prayed: 
“Father God, help me to continue to serve. In my own 
strength I cannot do it. But if you give me your strength 
and grace, I can.” 

Jean Lubikulu, like Mr. Kapini, is a well-known 
figure in the Congo. He is pastor of the West Leopold- 
ville Baptist Church. He has represented his people in 
other parts of Africa and in Belgium. He is a dedicated 
pastor. In 1958, he was one of the three Congolese 
from the American Baptist areas to be invited to the 
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Brussels World’s Fair at government expense. He 
preached and talked to visitors every day—but took no 
rest when he got back to Leopoldville. The same night 
he returned he insisted on fulfilling a preaching engage- 
ment. “It is so good to preach again in my own lan- 
guage,” he said. 

Mr. Lubikulu is a graduate of the interdenomina- 
tional School for Pastors and Teachers, at Kimpese. He 
has been both a teacher and a pastor. The West Leo- 
poldville Baptist Church, of which he has been pastor 
since 1946, has a multilanguage congregation and has 
grown tremendously, until its “parish’’ now extends 
well into the suburbs. Several smaller Baptist churches 
in the area are direct offsprings of this large church. 


A THOROUGHGOING BAPTIST, Jean Lubikulu 
is also an advocate of close brotherhood and of co- 
operation among Christian churches. Returning from 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
Accra, Ghana, in 1957, Mr. Lubikulu said: “We were 
all one in Christ. We ate together, we prayed together, 
we talked together, in spite of the many differences; 
for the name of Jesus was honored by all of us.” 

Just how much this sense of unity means to Mr. 
Lubikulu is suggested by his report of the first All- 
Africa Church Conference in Ibadan, Nigeria, in 1958, 
where he represented the Congo Protestant Council. 
At that time he said, wistfully, “We don’t want our 
church divided as it is in many other countries.” 

Jean Lubikulu is a Baptist—a strong, outstanding 
Baptist. But he is an African and he knows Africa’s 
needs. The contribution he continues to make in the 
new Congo will no doubt be increasingly creative in 
meeting Africa’s own particular needs. 

One simply cannot speak of the makers of the new 
Congo without paying tribute to Mama Mattie Marie 
Nsingani. Mama Mattie represents the best ideals to- 
ward which Congolese women may strive. She is a 
leader among women—and in the Congo that distinc- 
tion is very significant; for only recently have women 
been accorded the honor of being judged worthy to 
organize and lead. 

Mama Mattie does many things. For one, she has a 
growing family. She and her husband, George Lukoki, 
are active in the West Leopoldville Baptist Church. 
She was one of the first two girls to receive a nurse’s 
diploma from our medical school when it was at Sona 
Bata, and now she heads a large dispensary and pre- 
natal and baby clinic. She was chosen by the Congo 
Protestant Council to help with exhibits at the Brussels 
World’s Fair in 1958. She has been a delegate to inter- 
national Christian conferences. And in time which she 
miraculously finds each year, she has begun to visit 
various places in our American Baptist areas for the 
purpose of beginning Woman's Societies. 

Mama Mattie knows that the Congolese people have 
a long way to go before reaching real maturity. But 
she is selflessly dedicated to doing the greatest possible 
work where she is sure it will do the most good—among 
the women. The Congo will not grow up until its 
women are the equals of men, she feels. Also, the 
Congolese men and women must be recognized as 
brothers by their white fellow men. 

Probably this latter consideration caused Mama 
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Mattie, as it did others who went to Europe in the 
spring and summer of 1958, to wonder how she would 
be received. She was happy with the course of events. 
“We rejoiced greatly in Brussels,” she said; “for we 
saw believers who received us as friends in their homes 
and in the houses of God. . . . They told us that our 
Protestant work in Congo was very good and that we 
must press on. May God bless more and more his work 
here in the Congo and in all countries.” 

Suzanne Freitas is another Congolese woman of great 
ability and distinction. Though she is young, she is 
known throughout the Congo as an important journal- 
ist—a member of the staff of Envol, the popular Congo 
evangelical magazine. 

Miss Freitas is a product of British Baptist missions. 
She taught in a British Baptist school before joining the 
staff of Envol. 

In her work, Suzanne Freitas is dedicated to the 
task of communicating the Good News—not only to the 
African, but to the world. Her vision is worldwide and, 
like other African leaders, she longs to see the African 
take his proper place in the world. 

For this reason she enjoyed her experiences at the 
Brussels Fair. Speaking of the Congo exhibit, she said: 
“All this surprises the majority of Europeans . . . who 
are completely ignorant of the Congo and still more so 
of its inhabitants. Until they come to the Exhibition 
they imagine Africa to be a huge forest where there 
are only snakes, lions, tsetse flies, and primitive natives. 

“How happy we are to be here on the spot, living 
witnesses to their false ideas, telling them of our Africa 
as it really is—a new and underdeveloped country, yes; 
but one which is alive and full of hope for the future.” 

Further comments growing out of her experiences in 
Europe are indicative of the contribution this young 
woman is making as a Christian communicator. She 
writes: 

“The kindly smiles of the African and European 
staff welcome all the visitors from the four corners of 
the earth—visitors who have the same idea as is the 
aim of the Exhibition, to make peace among the na- 
tions. But it is only the Christian, who possesses the 
peace which our Savior Jesus Christ gives, who can 
truly strive for the realization of this idea.” 

Again: “. . . in all the present-day chaos, although 
the dove of peace flies above from all the Pavilions, one 
senses the rivalry among the nations, the wickedness 
and the desire for domination which will engulf all the 
sciences in an abyss of death, if one reckons without 


God.” 


S UCH IS THE FAITH, the witness, the life of four 
of the makers of the new Congo. These people are rep- 
resentative of the potential which is beginning to be 
realized in the heart of Africa. 

There have been other pioneers. But never has there 
been such hope in the future and such good reason for 
optimism as in these present days, when God is raising 
up leaders from among the people, leaders who are 
trained, dedicated, and willing to give their all for a 
new Congo. And while all Congolese hope for self- 
government and economic emancipation, these leaders 
and those they lead are steadfast in the knowledge that 
all good things are from on high. They look to Jesus. 
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By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
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4 gw an author with a flair for history would have 

begun the story of the birth of Jesus as does Luke, 
the Greek scholar and physician: “It came to pass in 
those days, that-there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed.” 

The words “‘a decree from Caesar Augustus” fling us 
into the heart of Roman history. Every high-school 
student knows that Caesar Augustus had waded to the 
throne of the Roman Empire through a sea of blood. 
After the brutal assassination of Julius Caesar, a strug- 
gle for power broke out among three claimants to 
power—Lepidus, Mark Antony, and Octavius. Finally, 
they settled their quarrel by forming a triumvirate and 
dividing the empire into three parts, each one of them 
ruling a section. The three conspirators then perpe- 
trated one of the most ghastly crimes in history. In their 
greedy desire for wealth they drew up by common 
agreement a list of three hundred senators and two 
thousand Roman knights. These proscribed persons 
were all assassinated and their property was confis- 
cated. Later, Octavius eliminated one of his rivals, 
Lepidus. Five years thereafter he defeated the com- 
bined forces of Mark Antony and Cleopatra. Thus by 
the year 30 B.c., Octavius had become master of the 
whole Roman world. 

Disregarding his crimes, the Roman senate gave to 
Octavius the honorable title of ““Augustus”—‘Vener- 
able,” “Majestic.” The senate also decreed that the 
sixth month of the Roman calendar should be known 
as Augustus—the month of August in our present-day 
reckoning. Then for forty-five years this man, Caesar 
Augustus, ruled with absolute power an empire that 
stretched from the Euphrates River in the east to the 
Atlantic Ocean in the west, and from the British Isles 
in the north to the cataracts of the Nile River in the 
south. 

According to Luke, the decree of Augustus proclaimed 
“that all the world should be taxed.’ Here is a proud 
Roman boast—orbis terrarum (“the circle of the 
earth” ). It was this “taxing,” or “census,” decreed by 
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Augustus in the thirtieth year of his reign, that sent 
Joseph and Mary on a three-day journey from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem. In reality, however, it was not the de- 
cree of Caesar Augustus that set in motion the events 
that led to the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem. Rather, it 
was the decree of the Eternal God. High above the 
throne of the emperor who so proudly ruled amid the 
seven hills of Rome was the throne of him who is King 
of kings and Lord of lords. This is how God’s decree 
reads: “Thou, Bethlehem . . . though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
lasting.” How strangely and wonderfully this prophecy 
was fulfilled in a cattle-shed behind the inn of Bethle- 
hem! 

In a History of Rome, by P. V. Myers, a book for 
college students, appears this sentence: “In the midst 
of the reign of Augustus, when profound peace pre- 
vailed throughout the civilized world, Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea. The event was unheralded at 
Rome.” What a triumph of understatement: “The 
event was unheralded at Rome”! The event was not 
only unheralded but unknown at Rome. Caesar Augus- 
tus, strutting in his palace that night in the long ago, 
little dreamed that in an insignificant outpost of his 
empire, and at the heart of a subject and despised race, 
an epoch of history was being enacted. 

How could Augustus know that a child, born in pov- 
erty and obscurity, without the aid of pen or sword, 
would divide the history of mankind into segments: 
before and after his birth? How could he know that 
three centuries after he had uttered his decree one of 
his successors to the throne would lower his proud 
eagles in deference to the cross of Christ. 

Just as oblivious to these momentous happenings 
were the merchant princes feasting in the inn at Beth- 
lehem, the Roman officers busily enrolling the people 
as they arrived in the city, and the, stolid soldiery who 
made up the garrison. Once again God had hidden 
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these things from the wise and prudent and revealed 
them unto babes; for yonder, where the lad David had 
often tended his father’s sheep, this holy mystery was 
revealed to a band of shepherds. 

Far off in the mystic East a little group of astrolog- 
ers had been intently watching the heavens. When a 
new star was discovered shining brightly in the western 
sky, these Magi, or religious seers, believed that this 
was a portent of some great happening. It could scarcely 
be less than the birth of a king. So they set forth, per- 
haps from Babylonia, on their long quest to find the 
newborn babe. 


Waar was the reaction of the Magi when, arriving 
at Bethlehem, they found not the royal wealth and 
pomp and power they had anticipated, but a helpless 
babe sleeping in a manger? Were they disappointed and 
disheartened? These reverent watchers of the sky heard 
a whisper in their souls that told them that this babe 
was worthy of their adoration and their most precious 
gifts. 
Martin Luther, in a tender and beautiful poem, sings 

the praises of the Babe of Bethlehem: 

Our little Lord, we give thee praise 

That thou hast deigned to take our ways; 

Born of a maid—a man to be 

And all the angels sing to thee. 


What the globe could not enwrap 
Nestled lies in Mary’s lap; 

Just a baby very wee, 

Yet Lord of all the world is he. 

What a change the centuries have wrought! All that 
remains of Caesar Augustus today is a few crumbling 
columns in the Roman Forum, and the rubble of what 
once had been lordly temples, with an occasional men- 
tion in Roman history texts—all pitiful relics of a glory 
long departed. But the Babe of Bethlehem, unnoticed 
by and unknown to the great of the earth, crowded 
out of the inn at Bethlehem, born in sorrow and pov- 
erty, hated and hunted by Herod the king, is remem- 
bered and loved today by millions of men, women, and 
children around the world. At the very mention of his 
name human hearts grow more tender everywhere. 

While Augustus was emperor, universal peace 
brooded over that ancient world. For the first time in 
two hundred years the doors of the temple of Janus 
were closed, doors which always were kept open in 
times of war. But, it was the pax Romana, an enforced 
peace, like the peace of an internment camp, where a 
gun is pointed at every man’s head. 

The world before Christ was a world without love. In 
Rome, the appetite of the people for the cruelties of 
the arena steadily increased. Caesar Augustus pandered 
to their cravings by providing battles to the death be- 
tween large bodies of gladiators. Here is how Augustus 
himself describes these contests: “Three times in my 
own name, and five times in that of my sons or grand- 
sons, I have given gladiatorial exhibitions in which 
about ten thousand men fought.” 

Although among Rome’s many altars there was one 
altar to pity standing at the heart of Rome, yet it only 
served to accentuate the prevailing inhumanity of man 
to man. The fate of helpless old age and unwanted 
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childhood was exposure and death. ‘There was not even 
one hospital or one orphanage or one place of refuge 
anywhere in the empire, or a single thought given to 
the unbefriended and the poor. Life for millions of 
people was only a long silent night relieved by the 
shuffling feet of those who stumbled in the dark. 

Then a lone star shone in the Syrian sky, a star that 
betokened the coming of the dawn. Suddenly the dark- 
ness of that long night was riven by celestial light, and 
the angel’s voice proclaimed: “Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shail be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

Throughout our world today are countless multitudes 
who are disheartened and disillusioned by the terrible 
contrast between the song of the angels and the realities 
of the world we live in. Why sing Christmas carols or 
talk about angels, wise men from afar, and peace and 
good will, when in truth there is suspicion and hate, 
fear and tension between the nations, and the ever- 
present threat of atomic warfare? 

This was the mood of many people in the United 
States in 1863, when this nation was riven asunder by 
its dreadful civil war. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
sat in his home at this time brooding on the thought 
of this fratricidal slaughter. Taking up his pen, he be- 
gan to write a poem on Christmas: 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat, 

Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said, 
“For hate is strong, 

And mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep; 

The wrong shall fail, 

The right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good will to men.” 

This is the answer to the mood of pessimism and 
despair. The Christmas story is eternally true: 

“God is not dead, nor doth he sleep; 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail.” 

The poet Longfellow on that Christmas Day almost a 
century ago caught a vision of God’s eternal purposes for 
his children. ‘This truth was revealed to the shepherds, 
to the Wise Men, and to Joseph and Mary long ago. 


From his earliest years this vision was lodged in the 
heart of Jesus. It never grew dim. It was his dream of 
making this world God’s world, a world of brother- 
hood and justice and peace. 

O Babe of Bethlehem, Boy of Nazareth, Christ of 
Calvary, come back from the long ago and kindle in 
our hearts the vision you saw: that this world can yet 
be made God’s world, where all children will be loved 
and protected, where every man will see in his fellows 
the features of a brother and a friend, a world where 
peace shall find a permanent home! 


MISSIONS 
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Our 
Ministry to Students 


IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


By ROBERT B. WALLACE 
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VY-COVERED BUILDINGS and quiet streets 
spotted with the homes of professors have long 
characterized the American college town. This scene, 
however, is changing rapidly, as each year more cities 
become college towns. Yet these same cities are already 
industrial and commercial centers. Each faces the prob- 
lems of housing, of increasing social disorders, and of 
providing homes for thousands of lonely people caught 
in the midst of urbanization. 

So in recent years, the great metropolitan centers 
have become college towns. With the unpredicted in- 
crease in college students, the need for more state insti- 
tutions was inevitable, and it has meant the continual 
construction of education centers where no ivy ever 
grows. Particularly is this true of junior colleges, whose 
enrollment in California comprises more than 10 per 
cent of all college students. The same pattern may be 
seen across the country. 

Not only has the location of college centers shifted, 
but so has the nature of campus life. When John went 
to college, life was centered around a dormitory, and 
home was a place one visited between vacations, if one 
had time in the midst of a busy campus life. John, Jr., 
however, lives at home; he is a commuter. He has a 
job after classes, which helps to pay for the car he 
bought to drive each day the five miles to campus. If 
you were to ask him about his campus life, he would 
sound a little disappointed; for, though he may belong 
to a biology fraternity, and may have attended the pro- 
gram at the Baptist Student Foundation a few times, 
he has no real sense of “belonging” to such a campus. 
Like the city itself, the campus has taken on an air of 
impersonality, and the student comes and goes but con- 
tributes little. 

With an increasing number of students becoming 
commuters, as illustrated by the Los Angeles area, 
where they now make up 90 per cent of the students, 
the church is forced to ask: “What is our ministry to 
these students?” No longer can the church depend upon 
the campus worker to keep contact with its students. 
Since John, Jr., spends only enough time on campus 
to attend class and do a little library research, the cam- 
pus has not really become a part of his life. Seldom does 
he identify himself with the campus life. 

Thus it is not likely that John, Jr., will take time 
out to attend the Baptist student meetings. He becomes 
a name on a list, adding to the frustration of the cam- 
pus worker, who is trying to minister to two other cam- 
puses having similar situations. There may be a group 
in which he could be active, but being a part of metro- 
politan life has many complications for him. The mem- 
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bership of his home church is mobile, and many of his 
friends have gone away to college or moved away. 
Wanting an element of freedom, usually experienced 
by leaving home, he may express it in other ways, such 
as a sense of detachment from his church. The church 
experience that was real to him in high school suddenly 
becomes unreal, because he has a new pattern of life. 
Getting an education seems increasingly difficult and, 
at times, in opposition to his faith. He tends to live in 
two worlds, both of which are intangible. 

All this is true at the moment when American Bap- 
tist churches are more than ever concerned about reach- 
ing the academic community. When, however, they 
would do something specific for campuses, they find 
their ministry to the metropolitan campus extremely 
nebulous. Knowing that a vital ministry is necessary, 
many of them are confused as to what that ministry is. 


To SAY that nothing is being done to reach the 
student on the metropolitan campus is, of course, in- 
correct. Notable among such ministries is that directed 
by Howard D. Rees in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Working in close co-operation with the churches, Mr. 
Rees has become a friend of hundreds of students and 
made the church of Christ a reality in their lives. Sev- 
eral other areas are attempting to adjust their ministry 
to meet this need, such as the University of Minnesota, 
under the leadership of Dean Knudsen. With an antici- 
pated enrollment of 46,000 in 1970, the Baptist Stu- 
dent Foundation predicts that 82 per cent of these will 
be commuters. To meet this situation, it is planning 
new facilities to attract the students and additional 
personnel. 

At San Francisco State College, where the Baptist 
program is devoted entirely to commuting students, a 
seminary student meets regularly with the group, with 
a view to helping them see that the Christian faith is 
relevant to the academic experience. 

While attempts are being made in this year of the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance’s Mission to the Academic 
Community, we are called upon seriously to recognize 
that here is an area that demands our best thinking 
and our most dedicated effort. This is more than a 
concern of our university pastors. Though the college- 
town church ought always to be concerned about cam- 
pus ministries, it should be concerned now more than 
ever, if any outreach is to be made. 

Since the student is a part of two worlds, his com- 
munity and his campus, to make an impact upon him 
requires the following: 
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(1) The churches must come to know the nature of 
the metropolitan campus. In many ways it is not dif- 
ferent from the resident campus. On all campuses there 
is a high degree of noncommitment, on most campuses 
the religious life plays a role somewhat overshadowed 
by fraternities and sororities, and on all campuses stu- 
dents struggle desperately to find themselves. 

These things, true of all campuses, are accentuated 
on the city campus. In a survey of several such cam- 
puses, only one person indicated that the religious group 
played an important role on the campus, and the only 
answer he gave as to whether anything could be done 
about reaching the commuter was, “Yes, it’s possible, 
but it will be extremely difficult.” 


A MAJOR PROBLEM is that there is seldom a 
sense of community—a sense of fellowship—on such 
a campus. The culture of the metropolitan campus 
has taken on the culture of the city, where life is 
centered around small outside groups almost totally 
unrelated to the academic community. This is not to 
question the academic excellence of these schools, many 
of which have outstanding faculties, but to say that a 
student is deprived of the fellowship of others in ex- 
ploring truth. It is out of such fellowship that a stu- 
dent begins to see the relevance of faith and science, 
modern literature and God’s revealed Word, psychol- 
ogy and the theological understanding of man. 

Thus, unless the churches provide for some such aca- 
demic fellowship, the student is deprived of this ex- 
perience. And so, as never before, the college-town 
church is called upon to minister to the college student. 

(2) The churches must come to know the nature of 
the student in such a setting. ‘The major problem is that 
the student is often deprived of the freedom so much 
desired at this point. He is still under the watchcare of 
his home church and of his parents. Too often, his free- 


dom—freedom that is essential to religious growth—is 
inhibited. The church must recognize this situation as 
a real problem. It must further recognize that most 
students in such settings are not eager to join an or- 
ganization. As one student said when asked about his 
campus life: “Most students are afraid to join. We 
know very few people, and, above all other things, we 
want to stay in school. It was hard to get here, and we 
want to stay.” Thus the provision of student meetings 
on campus is not in itself adequate. Essential to any 
such ministry is an effort to meet individual needs. 

In this year of the Mission to the Academic Com- 
munity, we are mindful that one of the most difficult, 
and yet most vital, evangelistic fields is the college com- 
munity. Easier areas might have been chosen, but none 
more important. That there is no easy answer to the 
problem of a ministry to metropolitan areas, led to a 
study in the Los Angeles area. Out of this study has 
come a strong conviction that this is a task for the 
entire church. 

As an attempt in this direction, the First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles, last summer conducted a church 
and community project, in which college students par- 
ticipated. It was designed to study the relation of the 
Christian gospel to the community and its needs. Each 
week the students who lived at home contributed sev- 
eral hours in a community center, working with racial 
groups, alcoholic groups, day camps, and mental health 
and delinquency problems. As they served, they came 
to see the relation of the gospel to contemporary life. 

Also in the Los Angeles churches this fall, orienta- 
tion sessions were held for college students. These pro- 
grams indicated that the churches recognized that there 
is a distinctive ministry to the college student. Some 
churches, of course, have had this insight for many 
years. All churches are now called upon to recognize the 
uniqueness of this ministry and to make adjustments 
necessary to carrying it out. 
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The Gospel 
Can Save Haiti! 


By IVAH HENEISE 


RITING in this magazine for June, Aaron F. 
Webber states that only the gospel can save Haiti. 
Day after day the missionaries are burdened with the 
despair of turning away from their doors the hungry 
and the sick and the naked. Food and money do run 
out. The hospital is already full, and the doctor is just 
too busy to look after the excess of ambulatory malaria 
and dysentery victims, though it is these diseases that 
sap their strength and turn them into beggars. The 
used clothing from the States, though a substantial help, 
is not at all commensurate with the needs of thousands. 

Faced with these tragic situations, I am increasingly 
aware of the need for the saving ministry of the church 
of Christ. No other institution cares enough to meet 
these appalling needs. No other philosophy than the 
truth that is in Christ comprehends enough. No other 
love than the love of Christ is great enough. 

The gospel can save Haiti through its message of sal- 
vation and hope. As this gospel is preached in the vil- 
lages, the almost inaccessible mountain outstations, the 
roadside markets, it brings hope and joy to hearts that 
were steeped in superstition and despair. Lives that 
were once dedicated to the service of evil spirits are 
released. Time, effort, and material goods that once 
were wasted at the witch doctor’s house, in a futile 
attempt to ameliorate the situation of this life and 
appease the spirits in the life to come, are liberated. 
New desire for cleanliness and education seems to be a 
direct result of conversion and the new yearning for 
Christlikeness. New Christians beg for Bible teachers, 
teachers, nurses, resident preachers, Sunday schools, 
and youth groups. 

But what are we actually doing to spread the message 
of salvation and hope? The five hundred lay preachers 
already on the job are often hungry. Their voluntary 
labor—days of walking evangelistic tours each month— 
must be replaced sometimes by days spent in their 
gardens or at their trades. Every trip they make is one 
of sacrifice, and they cannot answer the need under 
these circumstances. The thirty full-time pastors for 
sixty-six churches and six hundred outstations are also 
overworked and underpaid. The Haitian budget is al- 
ready stretched to its fullest extent, and no money is 
available to support more pastors. The people are almost 
unbelievably poor. Besides, many of them feel that 
somehow the Lord understands their predicament and 
will excuse them. 

How, then, can the gospel save Haiti? 

The gospel can save Haiti by being translated into 
action in Christian living, education, and health. 
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In the field of education, reading is becoming more 
and more essential to survival, together with all the 
good things taught in schools, from hygiene to the im- 
portance of irrigating crops, from sewing and nutrition 
to how to make compost, from how to read a scale when 
a crafty merchant is buying your coffee beans to how 
to compute the number of board feet in a tree you want 
to sell to the sawyer. 

Yes, education is vital. But government and Roman 
Catholic and Protestant schools together have facilities 
for only 20 per cent of the school-age population. We 
have fifty American Baptist day schools and one sec- 
ondary school, but every one of these schools is under- 
staffed, underhoused, and underequipped. The teachers 
of these schools are in general dedicated and serious in 
their individual efforts to save Haiti, but they are 
underpaid and in most instances poorly prepared. 

In spite of all this, however, Christians educated in 
our evangelical schools are frequently found among the 
leaders of the village communities. Known as progres- 
sive, industrious, and honest, where these qualities are 
at a premium, educated Christians are in demand. 

In the field of health, our Good Samaritan Hospital 
is a symbol of loving interest in the victims of disease. 
Starving children, swollen from malnutrition, are taken 
in and cared for, usually free of charge. Instruction is 
given in the importance of mosquito control and cleanli- 
ness. But what about all the patients the doctor just has 
no time to see? What of the tens of thousands in the hill 
recesses, long distances from any government clinic, 
Roman Catholic dispensary, or our one small hospital? 

The gospel can save Haiti. If we missionaries did not 
believe that, we would not be here. It shall be done as 
each one accepts the responsibility of doing his own 
part in this ministry of Christ. Are we not his yoke- 
fellows? Cannot we pray more, and give more money, 
time, and talent to the missionary enterprise? Cannot 
we send out more nationals as missionaries to their own 
people, found more schools with agricultural and in- 
dustrial training, provide more scholarships for dedi- 
cated young people, employ more nurses and teachers? 

Though the need in Haiti is particularly appalling, 
and the door open in a particularly inviting way, to 
some extent every other mission field is faced with these 
same problems. How these problems are to be met de- 
pends for the most part on the degree of spiritual 
warmth and zeal of our American Baptist churches. 
No, Haiti cannot be saved all at once. But as individuals 
are born again into the kingdom of God, as their lives 
are redeemed into new usefulness,. Haiti is being saved. 
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Harold L. Fickett, Sr., Lincoln B. Wadsworth, Robert 
C. Bradford agree to sponsor Pearl Harbor church 


AWAII became the fiftieth state by vote of Con- 

gress on March 12, 1959. That event touched off 
the greatest celebration this land had ever known. 
Hawaiians deserved statehood, for which they had 
worked ever since the islands became a republic, in 
1893. Statehood means that Hawaii has sovereign 
rights; it can elect its own officials and conduct its own 
courts. Besides, its people now have the prestige of being 
full-fledged Americans. 

Hawaii may seem far distant from its sister states, but 
actually it is closer to San Francisco than San Francisco 
is to Washington, D.C. It is both like and unlike the 
mainland states. Its highways are crowded with Ameri- 
can-made cars; its youth delight in hamburgers and 
chocolate malts; supermarkets and shopping centers are 
commonplace. Hawaii is as modern as any mainland 
community. Its people complain about the high cost 
of living and the low quality of television. They struggle 
with problems of juvenile delinquency and labor strife. 

Hawaiian ancestors were Chinese coolies, Nantucket 
whalers, Portuguese sailors, Philippine farmers, Japan- 
ese explorers, New England missionaries, and Poly- 
nesian explorers. Yet within the breasts of all Hawaiians 
is a steadfast loyalty to the American way of life. 

The genius of racial harmony in Hawaii is that there 
is no ceiling on any individual because of his race. 
Equality is a reality, with business, professional, and 
government positions open to all, regardless of ethnic 
background. “Hawaii's statehood,” says Governor Wil- 
liam Quinn, “is creating pro-American sentiment all 
over the world. With this one simple affirmative act we 
have done much to gain the world’s respect.” 

The greatest single factor in Hawaii's success story 
is the Christian heritage of its people. The roots of the 
political, economic, educational, and spiritual success 
of the state go back to the arrival of Congregational 
missionaries in 1820. The missionaries studied the lan- 
guage and reduced it to writing. They established a 
printing press and, with printed materials, began to 
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teach. They established churches, schools, medical cen- 
ters, and agricultural projects. 

Congregationalists, with 114 churches, are today the 
largest Protestant group in Hawaii. Roman Catholics 
began missionary work in 1827, but did not really get 
under way until 1839. Today they claim 200,000 mem- 
bers and have 119 churches. The Mormons were next 
tc come, in 1850, and today have 20,000 members and 
60 chapels. The Methodists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Disciples of Christ, and the 
Salvation Army all began work in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, as did Buddhism, which today has 
80,000 members and 50 temples. During the early 
twentieth century, other religious groups established 
churches in the islands. Of the 500,000 population, it 
is estimated that 25 per cent are Roman Catholic, 20 
per cent Buddhist, and 10 per cent Protestant. 

The first Baptist church in Hawaii—Calvary Baptist 
Church, Honolulu—was organized in 1930, by a small 
group of Baptists and others who met first in a home 
and later in a schoolhouse. When they had gathered 
some strength, they wanted to belong to a denomina- 
tion, but because of the uncertainty of which Baptist 
group was responsible for this work, their request for 
recognition was referred by Southern Baptists to North- 
ern Baptists, and likewise by Northern Baptists to South- 
ern Baptists. The result was that a tenuous relationship 
was established with Northern Baptists. 

Calvary Baptist Church—renamed the First Baptist 
Church—remained the only Baptist witness until the 
Southern Baptists started work in 1942. This was to be 
one of their most productive fields. It was begun by dis- 
placed foreign missionaries, who worked principally 
among Orientals. Southern Baptists today have twenty- 
eight churches, an elementary and high-school academy, 
and a student center on the campus of University of 
Hawaii. 

The First Baptist Church, Honolulu, struggled for 
life through the years. In 1954, the Southern California 
Baptist State Convention sent Harold L. Fickett, Sr., 
to be the interim minister. Under his leadership the 
church found new life and strength, which awaited me 
when I became pastor, in 1955. 


Duane the next four years the church grew rap- 
idly, averaging two hundred additions a year. It erected 
a modern two-story educational building at a cost of 
$80,000. In addition, not content with having just one 
witness in this expanding territory, the church organized 
its first mission—the First Baptist Church-Windward 
—in August, 1956. Thirteen months later, in Septem- 
ber, 1957, the church reached to still another area and 
organized the First Baptist Church, Pearl Harbor. In 
the fall of 1958, a site was secured for the third mission 
church—the First Baptist Church, Ewa Beach. 

The First Baptist Church, Honolulu, has had a 


unique ministry with the service personnel in Hawaii. 
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It ministers to some two hundred young married couples 
and an equal number of servicemen. Literally hundreds 
of these young couples and young servicemen have been 
reached for Christ and, upon rotating to the mainland, 
have gone back to the churches at home. 

Just recently, James Ledbetter became the pastor of 
this church. This young minister, formerly the pastor 
of the Protestant Community Church, Richland, Wash., 
is a graduate of Linfield College and of Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School. 

The First Baptist Church-Windward, in Kailua, 
twenty miles over the Pali from Honolulu, was an ex- 
periment in church extension. The pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Honolulu, met with two American 
Baptist chaplains and four interested families. They 
recognized the need of an American Baptist church in 
this rapidly expanding area of Oahu. 

For a while the six families met in a home, planning 
and praying for the future church. After a canvass of 
the area indicated a large number of interested Baptists, 
a public-school building was secured and the services 
were begun. The initial group of twenty-five in Sunday 
school and twenty-three in the worship service grew to 
over fifty church members and a Sunday school averag- 
ing over seventy-five. Within a few months a call was 
extended to Rudy Ullrich to the pastorate of this new 
church. His remarkable leadership soon brought the 
church membership to one hundred. 


By THE END OF THE YEAR, fifty thousand 
people will be living in the Kailua area, the fastest 
growing area in Hawaii. Already this year, eighteen 
hundred homes have been erected, and the population 
has grown by seventy-five hundred. The church is look- 
ing forward to the erection of a new building on a two- 
acre site strategically located near the new housing 
developments. A fully directed capital-funds campaign 
was conducted by Wesley Dixon, of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies. The original goal was ex- 
ceeded by $3,000. 

The Baptist Youth Fellowship of Southern California 
sponsored two young people as summer workers in 
Hawaii during 1957. Their canvass of the Naval hous- 
ing area in Pearl Harbor showed a high potential for 
church extension. In September, 1957, the first meet- 
ing of the First Baptist Church, Pearl Harbor, was held 
in the Chester Nimitz Elementary School. Present were 
105 at the first church-school session, and 87 at the 
worship service. Soon the services had to be moved to 
a larger school auditorium. 

The phenomenal growth of this young church can 
be attributed to the dedicated ministry of Harold L. 
Fickett, Sr., who, in the fall of 1957, was once again 
called to a ministry in Hawaii. His ministry among the 
military personnel has gained the attention of the high- 
est military officials of the island. The United States 
Navy recently gave the church a free twenty-five-year 
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lease on nearly three acres of land adjoining the public 
school where the services are now being held. Plans 
for a church building are now well under way. 

Pearl Harbor strikes a responsive note in the lives of 
all Americans. It was there that over three thousand of 
our young men met their untimely death on December 
7, 1941. We should like to think that in the very shadow 
of the U.S.S. Arizona, where over eleven hundred of 
our young men were entombed during that fateful day, 
the First Baptist Church is bringing life through Christ 
to many who are in the service of their country. 

The American Baptist Convention was recognized 
by one of the largest estates in Hawaii as having the 
type of ministry that would provide for the religious 
needs of the community. The Campbell estate, inter- 
ested in the development of the Leeward part of Oahu, 
projected a large housing area which would contain one 
church site. After the estate had investigated several 
major denominations, it selected the American Baptist 
Convention to lease this site in Ewa Beach. 

The First Baptist Church, Honolulu, after a careful 
survey of this new area, found over one hundred inter- 
ested families. So the church decided to sponsor its 
third church-extension project. On August 16, the 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies appointed 
Melvin R. Walter to be the pastor of this new church— 
the First Baptist Church, Ewa Beach. The first service 
was held on September 13, in a new public-school build- 
ing adjacent to the church site. Because seven new 
families are moving into this area every week, the 
church has plans for the erection of a building. 

Hawaii has been characterized as ‘“‘a miracle of unity 
in diversity, of peoples of varying racial stock, religions, 
and points of view, retaining their individuality while 
living in harmony with their neighbors for the good of 
the whole community.” We are late in entering this 
productive field, but not too late to have many strong 
churches in the fiftieth state. 
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BEST SERMONS. Edited by G. Paul 
Butler. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$3.95. 


This is the seventh publication of 
select sermons that Dr. Butler has 
edited since 1943, when his first edi- 
tion in this series appeared. The 1959 
1960 issue differs from its predecessors 
in that all forty-two sermons are writ- 
ten by Protestants, including three 
laymen. The ministers represent ten 
different denominations in America 
and five in Europe. The three lay con- 
tributions come from the pen of the 
late John Foster Dulles, Elton True- 
blood, and Edwin J. Lubbers. Approx- 
imately eight thousand manuscripts 
were received and studied in an hon- 
est effort to discover the “best ser- 
mons.” It is evident that a contribu- 
tor’s prominence or _ theological 
convictions had no consideration in 
determining his selection. It is natural 
that the names of the master pulpi- 
teers should dominate, but their mes- 
sages appear next to men that are 
little known. The sermon of a staunch 
conservative shares pages with a lead- 
ing liberal. Some of the best-known 
contributors are Ralph W. Sockman, 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, Henry P. Van 
Dusen, Martin Niemoller, Edward H. 
Pruden, Paul M. Scherer, Robert W. 
McCracken, Gerald Kennedy, Norman 
Vincent Peale, and James Stewart. 


LET US PRAY. Prepared by the 
Committee on Public Worship and 
Aids to Devotion of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Oxford University Press. 
$2.00. 


This book of prayers for the family, 
the school, and the Christian fellow- 
ship of the Church of Scotland is 
planned to serve as a guide for prayers 
of the laity, as The Book of Common 
Order, and Prayers for the Christian 
Year are used by the clergy. The sup- 
plications lack the warmth and origi- 
nality that are found in the petitions 
of such notables as Beecher, Orchard, 
and Newton. 


FIRST QUESTIONS ON THE 
LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. By 
Thomas E. Powers. Harper & 


Brothers. $4.00. 


This is a revolutionary book. If its 
teachings were put into practice, it 
would revolutionize the Christian 
church. It is written by an advertising 
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man and freelance writer who de- 
scribes himself as a former “liberal- 
scientific-humanist-agnostic” who was 
skeptical of religion and yet found no 
help in the various isms. In despera- 
tion he sought to come into actual 
touch with “Reality.” His quest 
brought him into vital relationship 
with God, destroyed his prejudices, 
and gave him assurance and peace 
that he desired to share with others. 
He turned to the Laymen’s Move- 
ment, to which he owes much, and 
sought to discover through their re- 
search men the questions that people 
ask about the spiritual life. The results 
of the response revealed that their 
over-all concern was, “Is a spiritual 
experience possible for me?’ Appar- 
ently the church was not answering 
their primary question. The author 
considers this query under four 
themes: (1) “The Existence, Reality, 
Immediacy and Availability of God.” 
(2) “How Do You Follow the Ways 
to God? What Do You Do?” (3) 
“After Death, What?” (4) “What Is 
God’s Will? How Can We Know and 
Do It?” The lives and teachings of 
spiritual giants who entered deeply 
into the life of the Spirit are reviewed 
to support the author’s convictions 
and experience that “true faith is 
never hostile to reason. . . . Faith is 
the power to contact the truth, to rec- 
ognize and accept the truth, and to 
trust and follow the truth when it is 
not yet perceptually evident or logic- 
ally demonstrable.” The book testifies 
again to the truth Jesus proclaimed— 
that no man seeks God in vain. 





INTERPRETING PROTESTANT- 
ISM TO CATHOLICS. By Walter 
R. Clyde. The Westminster Press. 
$3.00. 


Protestants and Roman Catholics 
need to understand each other better. 
In the modern world there is no place 
for bigotry, though, of course, there is 
a place for honest differences of opin- 
ion. The similarities in Protestantism 
and Catholicism are more numerous 
than the differences, which are very 
real. The common enemy of both is 
atheistic materialism. Both these great 
faiths have a spiritual view of the 
world. Both believe in and worship 
God. Both try to practice the Chris- 
tian ethic. Both cherish the hope of 
immortality. The differences center 
around the interpretation of the Bible, 
the conception of the church, the idea 
of salvation, and forms of worship. 
There are great divergences between 






Protestant and Roman Catholic con- 
ceptions of Christian marriage and 
between their educational theories. To 
the Protestant, the book is useful for 
a general knowledge of Roman Cath- 
olic beliefs, and to the open-minded 
Catholics for a frank and friendly 
statement of the Protestant point of 
view. 


THE MIND OF PAUL. By William 
Barclay. Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


A Scottish theologian, known to 
American readers for his “Daily Study 
Bible” commentaries, presents a schol- 
arly study of the background and in- 
fluences in the life of Paul that 
enabled him to become Christ’s great- 
est witness. Paul’s beliefs and teach- 
ings about God, Christ’s incarnation, 
works, ministry, resurrection, and sec- 
ond coming are interpreted in the light 
of the apostle’s personal training and 
experiences. His firm convictions and 
beliefs about the profound Christian 
doctrines of faith, sin, forgiveness, 
grace, the Holy Spirit, the flesh, the 
devil, and the church are illuminated 
by the writer’s judicial study of key 
words, verses, and selected passages. 
This invaluable book is the fruit of 
research and devotion of many years. 
It is written in beautiful English by a 
master of both English and Greek 
literature. 


ADULTS AT WORSHIP. By Wal- 
lace Fridy. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 


Adults will find these twenty-three 
complete devotions helpful either for 
private use or for use in small groups, 
classes, circles, or other fellowships. 
The author’s penetrating insight into, 
and appreciation of, everyday felt 
needs, and his assurance of God’s will- 
ingness and ability to purify and sat- 
isfy these needs, create a spirit of de- 
votion, assurance, and thankfulness. 
Dr. Fridy, pastor of Washington Street 
Methodist Church, Columbia, S.C., 
contributes to a weekly newspaper 
column, from which these talks have 
been selected. 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO DAILY 
NEEDS. By Georgia Harkness. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.50. 


In these eighty-six daily devotions, 
Bible verses are skillfully applied to 
the day-to-day human problems that 
can make life perplexing. Each de- 
votion begins by reflecting upon a 
common harassing situation, then pro- 
ceeds to quote related Bible verses that 
anticipate or fulfill that need. Perti- 
nent, heart-searching questions follow 
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Visual Aids for Missions 


By ESTHER P. WENGEL 


OW DOES ONE tell people 

about the importance of using 
audio-visuals in missionary education? 
We should like to be sure that our 
Baptist constituency is aware of the 
wealth of audio-visual material which 
will interpret our missionary efforts. 
Many denominations are making this 
a major emphasis in their church-year 
programs. Through the medium of 
motion picture or filmstrip, you are 
there when on the screen appears the 
picture of a little boy who was healed 
by a life-saving drug administered at 
a mission hospital. You are there at a 
baptismal service by a river at one of 
our mission stations in the Belgian 
Congo. 

Africa has been chosen for our 
overseas mission study this year. It is 
a continent in transition, struggling 
to find its way to new status among 
the world’s free nations. The color 
motion picture New Faces of Africa 
will help to explain the role of the 
Christian church in this process. You 
will see enough of the old Africa to 
establish a background for present 
events, but the modern, up-to-date 
Africa is the important emphasis of 
the film. The rental price is $12.00. 

Challenge of Africa, another stirring 
missionary film, presents the problems 
of the Christian church in Africa, 
where unscrupulous Communists and 
nationalists prey upon idealistic young 
Africans. A young African village boy 
from a Christian home goes to the 
city, where he is misled by the words 
of comrades who talk of liberation. 
When they resort to crime to accom- 
plish their ends, the young African’s 
Christian training asserts itself, and he 
is restored to his family. The rental 
price for this twenty-eight-minute film 
is $8.00. 

When the witchdoctor’s efforts to 
heal an injured leg of a young African 
boy fail, the boy’s mother courageously 
takes him to a mission hospital in a 
neighboring village. The motion pic- 
ture In the Footsteps of the Witch- 
doctor tells us how this young boy re- 
ceived his education at the mission 
hospital and later returns to serve his 
people as a doctor. The rental price is 
$7.00. Another colorful human-interest 
story especially appealing to children, 
African Cousins, tells about two little 


boys who live in a typical village deep On 
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A scene from ‘New Faces of Africa,’ 
a color motion picture which will 
help to explain the role of the 
Christian church in today’s world 


children of all ages as we see the little 
girl in the story going shopping for the 
first time alone. Each of these films is 
in color. The rental price for this fif- 
teen-minute film is $6.00. 

If you have not become acquainted 
with Masaya of the Congo, you will 
want to see and hear his own life story 
as it is told in the color filmstrip 
Masaya’s Story. His story will be of 


a typ theme is 
in the jungles of Africa. The motion the color filmstrip ‘Masaya’s Story,’ 
picture Bantu Girl will also appeal to which can be purchased for only $5 


the foreign-mission 


vital interest to all American Baptists. 
Purchase this filmstrip for use in many 
departments of your church, at $5.00. 

Congo youth are gradually coming 
out of darkness. You will better under- 
stand the country, the people, and the 
problems of the missionaries after 
seeing the filmstrip The Awakening 
Congo. The sale price is $2.50. You 
may also want to travel through the 
Belgian Congo and visit our eight 
mission stations in that area. This can 
be done if you use the color filmstrip 
A Light in the Darkness. Through this 
filmstrip, we get an intimate glimpse 
of the work which our missionaries are 
doing. The sale price is $3.50. 

Two filmstrips, Sumo, a Boy of 
Africa and Tumba of Africa, are par- 
ticularly useful with children. They 
visualize the daily life and customs 
of Africa. We see how missionaries in- 
fluenced the lives of these African 
children. The filmstrip Sumo, a Boy 
of Africa sells for $3.00, and Tumba 
of Africa, a color filmstrip, sells for 
$6.00. 

Members of every missionary group 
who have rolled bandages or prepared 
other items to be packed in the White 
Cross boxes for home or overseas mis- 
sions, will want to use the color film- 
strip With Our Hands. The sale price 
is $5.00. Here is a story that will show 
how White Cross serves a valuable 
purpose the world around. 

All these visual materials may be 
ordered from your nearest Baptist 
Film Library. 

For this year’s home-mission theme, 
“The Church’s Mission in Town and 
Country,” the motion picture None 
Goes His Way Alone has been chosen. 
This is the story of the universal need 
of people to live, work, and pray to- 
gether. The rental price for this thirty- 
minute film is $6.00. In another mo- 
tion picture relative to this theme, On 
Common Ground, a group of separate, 
more or less competitive rural churches 
discover that by working together they 
can increase their effectiveness and 
expand their program. The rental 
price of this twenty-five minute film 
is $6.00. 

Planned to stimulate discussion and 
motivate action, the color sound film- 
strip Digging Deep shows how rural 
and urban young people work to- 
gether on an action project stressing 
the importance of digging deeper into 
the mission of the church. This film- 
strip, with an accompanying 33 1/3 
rpm record, sells for $10.00. Also on 
the theme, Town and Country Cous- 
ins tells how a group of country chil- 
dren discover that a piece of cloth, 
which they decorate for a worship 
center, serves as an ideal gift to share 
with their town cousins. The filmstrip 
sells for $6.00. 


Plan to use several of these visual 
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aids in your mission programs. Your 
Baptist Film Library will be happy to 
help you plan your schedule. 

Have you purchased your copy of 
the new Baptist heritage filmstrip 
This Is My Heritage? History and 
heritage are combined to make this a 
must for every American Baptist con- 
gregation. Through the medium of 
beautiful art work and a skillfully 
written narration, we trace “the road 
by which we came,” from the earliest 
beginnings to the present day. Order 
your copy now from your nearest Bap- 
tist Film Library. The filmstrip sells 
for $12. 

For descriptions on Youth Week 
materials turn to our column in the 
back of this magazine. 


The Angels Still Speak 


Almost two thousand years have 
elapsed since the angels first pro- 
claimed “peace on earth, good will to 
men.” Did their voices merely echo 
among the hills of Bethlehem and die, 
or are they still speaking in the 
hearts of men who have heard their 
words, and are glorifying him who was 
born this day in the city of David? 

By proclaiming this message of 
Christmas to nations throughout the 
world, your missionaries are keeping 
alive the song of the angels and doing 
much to hasten that day when their 
promise of “peace on earth” becomes 
a reality among men. 

By supporting our church and its 
world-mission program, you are mak- 
ing it possible for men to hear and 
understand the message of Christmas. 
You are bringing “peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

Remember Christ this Christmas 
through your gifts to his work around 
the world. 


A Meaningful Christmas Gift 


The 1960 Book of Remembrance 
tells the story of American Baptists’ 
world concern. This year, the book 
features artistic divider pages for each 
section, carrying worship _ services 
which may be used by church groups, 
and a colorful cover depicting early 
Christian symbols in a modern de- 
sign. Price, $1.00. Order one for a 
friend from the department of litera- 
ture, or your nearest American Bap- 
tist book store. 

New church members will find the 
book invaluable. 













Department of Literature 
Council om Missionary Cooperation 
152 Madison Avenue 
York 16, KH. 
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Putting Christ at the Heart of Christmas 


By DOROTHY E. RICH 


T CHRISTMASTIME on Sem- 

inary Hill, Insein, Burma, stu- 
dents from the five seminaries and 
Bible schools take the gospel story to 
the villages. Our Burmese Women’s 
Bible School sends four groups for 
evangelistic work. I shall report only 
on my group, but it will give you an 
idea of how we celebrate Christmas in 
Burma. The students’ spare time for 
a month or more preceding Christmas 
is occupied with practicing Christmas 
music—solos, duets, quartets—and 
plays. Then most important is the 
prayer time for preparation, so that 
we might serve in the best way possi- 


ble. 


Travel Without Glamour 

There were seven of us in my group, 
and we were a collection of races and 
languages—Sgaw Karen, Pwo Karen, 
Arakanese, Lisu, Mon, and American. 
We traveled mostly by train, as we 
went north of Insein. Some groups, 
traveling in the Delta, did their jour- 
neying by boat. The two young men 
spent the night in the Rangoon sta- 
tion in order to save seats for us, so 
we could board the train at Insein the 
next morning. We had a great variety 
of luggage, as each had to carry a bed 
roll, including a mosquito net, extra 
clothing, and food for the day’s jour- 
ney. 

In the afternoon we arrived at 
Zigon. The principal of the Christian 
school at Zigon met us with her stu- 
dents, and before we knew it we were 
safely located in a spacious house. 


Responsive Congregation 

We took a walk to see the town and 
called on some of the Christian fam- 
ilies. The Burma pastor was our guide. 
Zigon is an old town, with many huge 
shade trees and large wooden two- 
story houses. It was evidently not dam- 
aged during the war years. After rice 
and curry, we had our evening mect- 
ing in the church and school building. 
Our audience must have been three 
hundred or more, largely school chil- 
dren and their parents. Our plan was 
to have a preaching service as well as 
a play, music, and other items. 

The next morning we found our- 
selves eating mohinga at seven o'clock. 





Dorothy Rich presiding at commence- 
ment, Burmese Women’s Bible School 


All the school children and guests 
were fed between eight and nine. At 
the morning service we combined 
with the school Christmas program. 
Again the room was packed with peo- 
ple. Each class gave its part on the 
program first; then we had a Christian 
message, followed by a play, “The 
Other Wise Man.” As soon as the play 
was over, we had to dash to the sta- 
tion to get the train. As there was no 
time to eat, we carried our food with 
us. 


By Oxeart 

On the short train trip we were 
joined by the pastor of Gyobingauk 
and several young people. We left the 
train at Okpo. I was glad the journey 
was brief, as our accommodations con- 
sisted of a converted boxcar with sev- 
eral long benches. It was a local train. 
At Okpo, we planned to eat our lunch. 
One of the guests took us to the home 
of a Chinese friend. She graciously 
permitted us to use her dining room 
and dishes. Then we had a five-mile 
journey by cart to Tuchaung village. 
The sun was so hot that our umbrel- 
las were useful. Most of the paddy 
(rice) had been cut in the fields we 
passed. 


Christmas at Tuchaung 

We received a cordial welcome at 
Tuchaung, and our group stayed in 
the home of the elderly pastor. We 
were given mats in a row on the floo: 
for our beds. Neighbors had a bit more 
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privacy for bathing. So we used their 
facilities. That meant bricks to stand 
on while pouring the water over one- 
self, a huge jar of water, and a mat 
as a partial screen. I bathed wearing 
a longyi (“wrap-around skirt’”)—a 
Burmese custom. After rice and curry 
we were ready for the evening meet- 
ing. 

There are about ten Christian fam- 
ilies in Tuchaung village, and they 
had invited several non-Christian vil- 
lages to help celebrate Christmas. The 
little church is built high up on posts, 
making it possible to use the building 
to accommodate the guests for sleep- 
ing, and to place benches and to erect 
a platform underneath the church. 
Thus all the crowd was accommo- 
dated both under and outside the 
building. We had the preaching serv- 
ice first, and everyone was most at- 
tentive. That was followed by the mu- 
sic and play. My share was to give the 
message, and I spoke on the love of 
God. 

Christmas Day was filled with meet- 
ings and activity. After the morning 
preaching service, there were songs 
for the children and a Bible story. 
Myint Lwin found time for an hour 
or two of discussion with some of the 
men concerning the Christian faith. 
In the afternoon, there were sports, 
races, games, and even the competition 
of climbing a slippery bamboo pole to 
get the prize at the top. 

In the late afternoon, we took a 
walk the length of the village. It con- 
sists of a single lane with houses on 
each side, and in back of the houses 
are the rice fields. As it was the harvest 
season, every home had a threshing 
floor in either the front or the back 
yard. The next day, we saw the oxen 
tramping out the grain. It reminded 
me of some of the Old Testament 
stories. 

In the evening, we had another 
meeting and closed with our Christ- 
mas play. The following day, some of 
the men from Tugone village invited 
us to visit them and to talk more about 
our religion. 

That day was full of meetings. The 
first began at seven in the morning, 
with a worship service in one of the 
Christian homes, and we closed after 
a full evening. At the first one in a 
home, a great crowd had collected, 
many from other villages. The pastor 
from Gyobingauk spoke, and our 
group furnished music and a Bible 
story for the children. 

After that we had a closing meeting 
with the Christian group in another 
home. The boys sat up until 2:00 a.m., 
discussing Christianity with the men. 
As a result, two of the men, Ko Tin 
Maung and Ko Ohn San, accepted 
Christ, and said that they were now 
ready to be baptized. Both were mar- 
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ried men between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty. We were thrilled to 
find such interest in a Burma Buddhist 
community, and praised God for 
hearts touched and prepared for the 
message. A man who had come from 
another village, and who had stayed 
all night in order to learn more, was 
not quite convinced. 


Week End at Thonze 

We left early Saturday morning by 
cart and another train trip to Thonze. 
We were met by some of the young 
people at the station near the mission 
compound. Our group stayed in the 
unoccupied mission house, and were 
given our meals in various homes. Our 
early morning coffee was brought to 
us in the bungalow. Our order of pro- 
gram for Saturday evening was a trip 
to Tharrawaddy for a Christian wed- 
ding dinner. First, they wanted us to 
conduct a Thanksgiving meeting, and 
I was asked to lead it. We had an en- 
joyable time making new friends, and 
a delicious dinner with many kinds of 
curry to eat with our rice. 

Sunday, our group had charge of 
all the services in the Thonze church 








—Sunday school for the children, 
adult Bible class, worship service, 
youth meeting, and another visit to 
Tharawaddy to attend a memorial 
service. In the evening, we had a fam- 
ily worship service in the home where 
we were entertained. The next morn- 
ing we visited as many Christian homes 
as we could and had prayer in each 
one. Friends joined us as they came up 
from Rangoon for the day in order to 
see the rice harvest. Later we visited 
a rice mill. 


Strengthening Work Begun 

We rejoiced in all the opportunities 
that we had to make a Christian wit- 
ness. We are planning for further work 
where the opportunity appears to be 
open. We want to send Myint Lwin 
and a companion back to Tuchaung 
at the close of school. We feel that if 
they have a month to talk with the 
people, more people will find Christ 
as Savior. The villagers urged us to 
send some students to conduct a vaca- 
tion Bible school, and so we may do 
that, also. 

Please join us in prayer that much 
fruit will abound to God’s glory. 


Tidings from the Fields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Bacone College Builds 


From every part of the campus the eye is drawn to the slender 
white steeple of Bacone Chapel. It typifies the spiritual 
goals which undergird all that is lived and taught at Bacone 


OW MUCH do you really know 

about Bacone College? Bacone 
began as a school for Indian Ameri- 
can young people. It is located near 
Muskogee in eastern Oklahoma. This 
fall, 209 students entered its doors, 
the largest enrollment in the school’s 
history. These young men and women 
come from 17 states, and 33 Indian 
tribes. Among the 64 non-Indian stu- 
dents are three from other countries: 
Mexico, India, and Pakistan. Bacone 
will continue to specialize in meeting 
the needs of Indian American youth 
as long as there continue to be special 
needs. The school, however, has al- 
ways welcomed any young people who 
have made application. 

In 1880, A. C. Bacone founded In- 
dian University, Tahlequa, Okla., and 
with the help of Daniel Rogers, mis- 
sionary to the Cherokee Indians, and 
Joseph S. Murrow, Christian worker 
with the Choctaws, selected the pres- 





Frances Goombi, ‘Bacone Princess,’ 
is a Keowa Indian; and Al Johnson, 
‘Bacone Brave, is a Cherokee In- 
dian. Both are students at Bacone 
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ent college site. After Dr. Bacone’s 
death, the school was renamed in his 
honor. Dr. Bacone and his colleagues, 
fully aware of the Indian American’s 
dilemma and growing deprivation, 
had realized the beginning of their 
dream of Christian salvation and edu- 
cation for the Indian. 

Bacone College campus includes not 
only a school, but also one of eleven 
American Baptist churches in Okla- 
homa, and the Murrow Home for de- 
pendent Indian children. President 
Roger W. Getz also serves as superin- 
tendent of the Murrow Home. Wil- 
liam F. Connor is pastor of the 
church. 

Bacone has increasingly raised its 
scholastic and cultural standards. It is 
accredited by the state of Oklahoma. 
It has become one of two or three 
major repositories of authentic Indian 
artifacts in the whole Southwest. 

Richard West, an_ internationally 
recognized artist in his own right, and 
a former student at Bacone, accepted 
Christ as Lord. He heads the Bacone 
art department. Upon walking into 
Bacone chapel, one is richly blessed as 
he contemplates Mr. West’s painting 
The Indian Christ in Gethsemane as 
one of a series of paintings on the life 
of Christ. 

The Bacone choir makes an annual 
trek covering several states, giving 
concerts in American Baptist churches, 
which are its main support. These 
young people make a colorful appear- 
ance in Indian dress, and are enthusi- 
astic representatives of their school. 

Indian young men and women, 
representing complex and deeply en- 
trenched tribal customs and heritage, 
have entered Bacone and have taken 
Christ as their Lord because of the 
life witness of Bacone leaders. 


Joe Medicine Crow 

From the student body have come 
many who have given their lives 
wholly to Christ and who have gone 
out to serve their own people. 

One of the first graduates of Bacone 
became a missionary in western Okla- 
homa, and many others through the 
years have become pastors or mission- 
aries, serving in several different de- 
nominations. Here is the story of one 
Crow Indian layman. 

So bashful was young Joe, growing 
up on the Crow Reservation in Mon- 
tana, that the first five grades of school 
took more years than his innate abil- 
ity warranted. For the sixth grade, 
he entered Bacone. There he became 
poised, friendly, and helpful. After 
finishing his junior-college work at 
Bacone, he completed the work for 
both the bachelor’s and the master’s 
degrees, and began to study for his 
doctorate. 

When he returned to Lodge Grass 
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after his war service, Joe Medicine 
Crow became a deacon in the Baptist 
church. A dozen other Bacone gradu- 
ates are dependable lay leaders in that 
same church. Other alumni have 
taken similar places of lay responsi- 
bility in other Indian churches. 

Such young people are spirited and 
courageous. Take Bill, for example. A 
Bacone teacher finds words rather lim- 
ited as she describes him: “He is the 
one who had an injury to one of his 
eyes when he was a child, resulting in 
total blindness in that eye. He plays 
an outstanding game of basketball. 
He’s on the gospel team and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, stops that kid. You 
simply would not believe that he can’t 
see out of that eye. Bill just loves 
proving that his handicap is another 
way of showing that the Lord always 
arranges things for those who love and 
trust him.” 

About Ruth, the teacher comments: 
“Ruth was baptized after a most 
searching inquiry into what this step 
might mean. With humility she tried 
to learn more about Christ. Sitting 
near her one evening at prayer meet- 
ing, I noticed that Ruth said nothing, 
but her carefully attentive attitude 
spoke volumes. She is one of Dick 
West’s most promising students in 
art.” 

To bring us right up to date, Ba- 
cone’s energetic president, Roger W. 
Getz, reports: “William D. Hackett, 
American Baptist missionary to Burma, 
will lead Bacone’s Religious Emphasis 
Days, November 9-14. Dr. Hackett 
has pioneered in rural-development 
projects in Burma. 

“Born of missionary parents in 
Burma, Dr. Hackett received his high- 
school and college education in the 
United States; he holds a Ph.D. in 
rural sociology from Cornell Univer- 
sity. He returned to Burma in 1937, 
the first missionary to be called and 
ordained by Burma Baptists. At Ba- 
cone, his timely theme will be “Cur- 
rent Battlegrounds for the Minds and 
Souls of Men.” 


$40,000 Needed 

President Getz continued on an- 
other subject close to his heart and of 
deep concern: “Two new faculty 
homes, the gift of anonymous donors, 
have been completed and are ready 
for occupancy except for one glaring 
lack—no sewage system. Bacone has 
never been connected with the city 
sewer system, and its aging network 
of septic tanks is running into more 
frequent and costly repair bills. If Ba- 
cone is to build and grow with the 
community, it is absolutely essential 
that a modern sewage system be laid. 
The cost will be approximately $40,- 
000. This need has almost no “donor 
appeal,” we are well aware, but to the 





practical-minded friends of Bacone, 
its urgency hardly need be stressed. 

“The three-unit apartment dwelling 
for faculty, which was the Thanks- 
giving challenge last year, is taking 
shape in brick and concrete through 
the generosity of the people of Musko- 
gee, the Mabee Foundation of Tulsa, 
and the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, which contributed $15,- 
000 each. Gifts from other donors 
have been applied to the laying of 
utility lines to this building.” 


1960 Choir Tour 

Asked about the choir tour in 1960, 
Mr. Getz replied: “The choir will 
travel earlier than usual next year. 
Plans call for a tour from April 23 
to May 1, through Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas. 
Churches or groups in these states, 
which are interested in sponsoring an 
appearance of the choir, are invited 
to write to me, with the guarantee 
of a noon or evening meal, bed, and 
breakfast (by two’s) in private homes, 
and an offering to help defray costs.” 

In our interview with President 
Getz, he concluded: “I wish that you 
could have been in my office during 
the last few days, and could have had 
the opportunity as I did of talking 
with students concerning the value of 
the right type of college education. 
There have been dozens of young men 
and women seated across the desk 
from me, asking for assistance in se- 
curing the tools necessary for service 


in the days and years ahead. These 
young people are holding out their 
hands, asking that we guide them 


along the pathways of understanding, 
of truth, and of service. 


Not in CHEC 

“I wonder how Bacone will carry 
the added financial burden this year. 
As a home-missions school, Bacone 
cannot be in the Christian Higher 
Educational Challenge. This, still, is 
not understood by all American Bap- 
tists who have Bacone on their hearts. 

“As the eyes of American Baptists 
and other groups are focused upon 
the tremendous educational task which 
confronts our nation, we believe that 
Bacone’s role in this task will be un- 
dergirded by your prayers and your 
gifts.” 

Dr. Bacone realized a part of his 
dream. Richard West is finding God’s 
purpose through his art and the teach- 
ing of art. Bill joyfully serves in spite 
of a serious physical handicap. Ruth 
is carefully seeking and learning the 
will of God for her life. The leaders 
of Bacone, strengthened by prayer and 
support, are carrying on the difficult 
yet satisfying task of touching young 
lives for Christian living through edu- 
cation. Do we but read of it all? 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





God’s Mercy at Christmas 


His mercy is on those who fear him from generation to generation. 


HESE are the words of Mary, the 

mother of the yet unborn Savior, 
but whose coming she now antici- 
pates. 

God’s love is manifesting itself from 
generation to generation. It is always 
contemporary. No need to become 
nostalgic—to dream of the good old 
days, or to pine for days that never 
come. God’s love is on us and on our 
generation too. God is love. And he is 
faithful. 

God’s love has the quality of mercy. 
He deals with us out of a heart of 
compassion, with forgiveness, and not 
according to our deserts. 

The open door to his mercy is the 
fear of him. This is not frightening 
and paralyzing fear. This word 
marches in better company. It means 
respect, wonder, trust, obedience, and 
loyalty. 

Mary could see all this in the prom- 
ised birth of her Son. May God give 
us the insight, the faith, and the will 
to obedience, to see in this annual 
Christmas celebration the constant 
love and faithfulness and mercy which 
are ours through all the days. May 
this season be full of the glory of his 
love. 


For Christmas 


Gift Books 


A gift at Christmas, in the name of 
the living Lord, is not just a gift to 
honor a baby. Birthdays are celebrated 
today for growing, maturing people 
even when they are children. Surely, 
to honor the Savior at Christmas can 
best be done by helping friends and 
acquaintances to grow as Jesus grew 
—in wisdom, and in stature, and in 
favor with God and man. 

There is a lasting value in good 
books—stimulation to thought and 
growth in understanding and closer 
fellowship with God. The books on 
the Christmas, 1959, list have been 
chosen to help those who want to 
give such gifts. 

May giving bring a glowing blessing 
to each one who gives or receives a 
gift in joyful remembrance at this 
Christmas time. 

The Bible (R.S.V.). New edition 
with references, concordance, and 
maps. Prices range from $9.00 to 
$22.50. 

The Bible Speaks to Daily Needs. 
By Georgia Harkness. Personal medi- 
tations prepare one for action. For 
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—Luke 1:50 


senior highs and adults. $1.50. 

Bible Readings for Boys and Girls. 
Portions from the Bible (R.S.V.). For 
primaries and juniors. $3.00. 

The Song Goes On. By Claribel F. 
Dick. Lilting biography of Ioleta H. 
McElhaney, Kiowa Christian mission- 
ary. For senior highs and adults. $3.00. 

Mama’s Way. By Thyra T. Bjorn. 
Practical, childlike faith in prayer 
brings unusual rewards. For senior 
highs and adults. $3.50. 

Mankind’s Children. By R. L. Heil- 
broner. The story of UNICEF. Public 
Affairs, No. 279. 25 cents. 

Ride the White Tiger. By R. W. 
Clark. Illustrated by Kim, the Korean 
boy in the story. For junior highs and 
adults. $3.00. 

Meet the Congo. By John Gunther. 
Delightful and informing. For senior 
highs and adults. $2.95. 

Africa Disturbed. By Emory and 
Myrta Ross. Story of the frank think- 
ing of African Christians interpreted 
by faithful friends of Africa. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. For senior highs and 
adults. $3.50. 

Windbreaks. By J. Martin Bailey. 
Christian young people plan and com- 
plete church-community projects, and 
a trip to Turkey. For senior highs. 
$2.95. 

Raising Cane on Huckleberry. By 
Alice Cobb. Mystery, farming, and 
fun. For junior highs. $2.95. 

The Singing Bridge. By Rita Putt- 
camp. Exciting events for Danny and 
his new friends after the construction 
plant is built. For juniors. $2.95. 

New Magic. By Esma R. Booth. 
Stories of African boys and girls from 
nine different countries. For juniors. 
$2.95. 

A Gift of Turtles. By Ella M. Charl- 
ton. Treasure, turtles, a new church, 
and more. For primaries. $2.95. 

Boloji and Old Hippo. By Juanita 
P. Shacklett. An. African boy meets 
Hippo and an elephant, and has other 
adventurous experiences. For primar- 
ies. $2.95. 


Dorotuy A. STEVENS 
Notre: Order all books from the 


American Baptist Publication Society 
book store serving your area. 


Theology of Stewardship 
The field of stewardship has felt the 


impact of the modern theological re- 
vival. The meaning of Christian stew- 
ardship was explored on the deepest 


theological levels by lectures of spe- 
cial competence in each subject. Fol- 
lowing each lecture the conference 
divided into discussion groups. The 
implications of the lecture were then 
exposed to the vital exchange of feel- 
ing and experience of all attending. 

The nine lectures from these meet- 
ings will be published as a paper- 
bound book early in the new year. The 
price will be approximately $1.50. 
The tentative title is “Stewardship in 
the Modern Church.” 


This Should Give Concern 


American Baptists had a total per- 
sonal income of $3,199,375,520 in 
1958. If the per capita income in the 
United States of $2,057 (from the 
Department of Commerce) is multi- 
plied by the 1,555,360 members of the 
American Baptist Convention (from 
the 1958 Year Book), one derives this 
startling figure. 

From this income of over $3-billion, 
American Baptists reported spending 
$73,270,490 on local operating ex- 
penses and on debts and improve- 
ments. This was 2.2 per cent of what 
they received. 

A total of $12,863,391 was reported 
given for the Unified Budget, for the 
Institutional Budget, and beneficences 
in and out of the American Baptist 
Convention. This is 0.4 per cent of 
our income. 

In other words, American Baptists 
gave about 2.7 per cent to the work 
of the kingdom of God through their 
churches in 1958. This is $55.54 per 
member. 

One is prone to many conclusions 
on seeing these figures. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would be well first to ask some 
questions. What are the standards of 
value which guide our spending? If 
our spiritual biographies were being 
written from the stubs of our check- 
books, would we be accounted as 
faithful and generous, or as selfish, 
irresponsible, and patronizing? 


Why World Day of Prayer? 


World Day of Prayer will be ob- 
served on March 4, 1960. This will 
be the seventy-fourth observance of 
World Day of Prayer, which began in 
1887. On the first Friday in Lent, 
thousands of Christians around the 
world will be united in a service of 
prayer and thanksgiving in 60 lan- 
guages and 1,000 dialects. Services will 
begin on the Tonga Islands, west of 
the International Date Line, where 
Queen Salote leads her subjects in 
prayer. Throughout the day, observ- 
ances will be held in 145 countries on 
six continents, ending with the setting 
sun on St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. 

In the United States, the day will 
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be sponsored by the general depart- 
ment of United Church Women. 
Thousands of communities in the 
United States have a World Day of 
Prayer. In 2,200 of these communi- 
ties, local councils of church women 
will assume the responsibility for pro- 
motion of World Day of Prayer. Each 
year the service comes from a differ- 
ent country—in 1960 from the Wo- 
men’s Inter-Church Council of Can- 
ada. The offering is the overflow of 
prayers channeled into action in a 
number of co-operative Christian min- 
istries. 

Order materials for this day from: 
Department of Publication and Distri- 
bution, National Council of Churches, 
Box 320, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10, N.Y. Shipping deadline 
is February 19. 





Selections for 1960 
JANUARY 





Genesis 

FEBRUARY ......... 

Book of the Month 2 Corinthians 
PE 345.400 d0eee wate Judges 
APRIL Wt Si  eshcts Mark 
a l and 2 Thessalonians 


SE. £c4s2ecKeswes oGhen 2 Samuel 
Et ttecnweswons 1,2, 3 John 
AUGUST ..... ...« Jeremiah 
SEPTEMBER .............. Hebrews 
OCTOBER ......... - Revelation 
NOVEMBER ....... Psalms 
Ed oa ee ee wi Luke 


Bible - Book - of - the - Month book- 
marks, listing the selections for 1960, 
may be purchased from the American 
Baptist Publication Society book store 
serving your area, at 20 cents for one 
dozen; 40 cents for fifty; 60 cents for 
one hundred. 


Matthew 

Why should Jesus, the Jewish Mes- 
siah, be rejected by the Jews and ac- 
cepted by the Greeks? Matthew sees a 
key to this in the fall of Jerusalem as 
a judgment on the Jews. So he writes 
a life of the Messiah, which is con- 
sonant with the Jewish Scriptures and 
vives true continuity to the Christian 
movement. Having been rejected by 
the Jews, Jesus is represented as charg- 
ing his disciples to carry his gospel to 
all the nations. 

Matthew may be regarded as the 
Gospel of Mark revised and enlarged 
by prefixing a prologue and adding 


five blocks of teaching discourses: 
Chapters 5, 6, 7, 10, 13, 18, 24, 25. 
Note, also, the many references to 
the fulfillment of Old Testament 


prophecy. 
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The Trees Talk Again 


By THOMASINE ALLEN 


T WAS early December, and all 

over the mountains the trees were 
whispering, wondering if they would 
be chosen for the work of the Kuji 
center, for the sharing in giving the 
Christmas spirit to over three thou- 
sand people. One said, “I feel in my 
bark and needles that I shall be se- 
lected this year, as I have grown to 
be large and beautiful. The storms 
and vicissitudes of the past year have 
made me strong and sturdy to with- 
stand long hours of service.” 

“Well,” said a much smaller tree in 
the neighborhood, “perhaps, I, too, 
shall be chosen for the lesser role of an 
itinerate tree—the portable tree they 
always take with them to share with 
the country folk—for, while I am little, 
the same storms of life have strength- 
ened me so that I can stand hard 
work, too.” 

And while they were yet speaking, 
two young men came. “These are just 
the trees we’ve been looking for,” they 
said. And they took the two trees 
down the mountainside to the Chris- 
tian center. 

The trees were glad to be together 
on the trip and promised each other 
that they would share experiences at 
the end of the twenty-four Christ- 
mases to be held from the sixteenth to 
the twenty-ninth. Shall we listen to 
some of their conversation and share 
their joys as they talked? 

Big Tree spoke first: “In spite of 
the very destructive flood suffered by 
Kuji and the Christian center, Christ- 
mases were carried on as usual, and an 
effort was made to make them more 






















beautiful and meaningful. The lead- 
ers had gotten together some new dec- 
orations and trimmed me before the 
kindergarten Christmas. People said, 
after I had been so lovingly decorated, 
that I was the most beautiful tree they 
had ever seen. The kindergarten pro- 
gram, as well as all the center pro- 
grams, was worshipful, dignified, and 
impressive. The story ‘When the 
Littlest Camel Knelt’ was worked 
into the holy-night pageant. You never 
saw such cute camels on land or sea, 
or, I should say, in desert or zoo! 
There were tears in the eyes of many 
parents when the light from the 
manger fell upon the grumbly, dis- 
contented little camel and when he 
humbly knelt in contrition. There 
were six impressive services in my 
beautifully decorated room over which 
{ presided, and all the different groups 
—children, young people, or adults— 
seemed to catch something of the rev- 
erent, joyous Christmas spirit.” 

Thus Big Tree spoke, and said, 
“And which was your happiest day?” 

Little Tree replied: “It would be 
hard to choose, for each day was so 
different. The general pattern of car- 
rying me and my decorations, our 
pictures, slides, cards, and sometimes 
candy, was the same, whether in school 
buildings, homes, or village offices. 
The children were always waiting, 
and they watched with rapt attention 
the putting on of my decorations, and 
listened attentively to the story of the 
first Christmas, and other stories show- 
ing the Christmas spirit. Then, hap- 
pily, they received their cards, and left 







Thomasine Allen (right) and friends start off on trip to spread Christmas cheer 
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while the adults waited to hear Mr. 
Yahaba and Miss Allen as they inter- 
preted the ancient Christmas story 
into terms of our daily lives. After 
two, and sometimes three, hours they 
would carefully remove my bright 
things and go on to the next place. 

“Then came a morning and after- 
noon spent in a village school about 
ten miles from Kuji, followed by an 
evening program, in the home of one 
of the young men recently baptized 
into the Kuji church. This village 
consists of a few homes scattered here 
and there among the mountains, so 
that the children and adults who at- 
tended this meeting had to walk long 
distances. After the stories for the chil- 
dren, the older people listened to Mr. 
Yahaba for over two hours, after 
which another hour or more was 
spent listening to the three young men, 
who had recently been baptized, tell 
of what Jesus meant in their daily 
lives. One was a carpenter and he 
said he was going to remodel his house 
so that one room can be a real meet- 
inghouse. Two of the three make char- 
coal in the winter when they cannot 
farm (mountain-side farming at that). 

“Incidentally, a charcoal burner— 
one who cuts trees, carries the wood 
to a big clay oven, and keeps the fire 
burning day and night—makes about 
eighty cents a day. The two said that 
they always carry a New Testament 
in their pocket and that whenever a 
chance is offered they read and sing 
hymns. The trouble, however, is that 
they cannot always remember the 
tunes. 

“Well, about midnight they took off 
my decorations and we started home. 
But a real blizzard had come, and the 
winding road was hard to see through 
the snow. So we had to inch our way 
alone, arriving in Kuji about two 
o’clock in the morning. But nothing 
daunted us, and we started out again 
at nine o'clock for another faraway 
place. 

“The last day was perhaps the hard- 
est day of all; for on that day travel- 
ing through two-to-three feet of snow 
we had three Christmases, and not 
one minute to eat our rice-ball lunch 
which we had brought with us. We 
were gone from nine in the morning 
until ten at night. Two of these Christ- 
mases were with groups of thirty and 
forty families who were repatriates, 
and to them we took warm clothing, 
in addition to candy and cards and 
other goodies. 

“Going to the first place, we knew 
that we would have to walk for over 
a mile in the snow and that several 
would have to carry me and all the 
baggage on their backs. So we were 
delighted to see fifteen or twenty 
ragged children and two men with a 
long, low home-made sled drawn by a 
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horse. That was a very wonderful ride! 

“Then in the little village office, in 
a room about twelve by twelve, they 
put me in a corner and decorated me, 
while about one hundred children 
crowded in and thirty adults stood in 
the entrance and at the windows. 
After the program of songs, stories, 
and pictures, the children received 
their candy and cards and left, while 
the adults waited to hear more from 
Mr. Yahaba and to receive the cloth- 
ing which we had brought. 

“Then, much to my surprise, each 
family presented us with a bag of 
beans—red beans, white beans, all 
kinds of beans. They have so little 
themselves it hurt us to accept them, 
but it would have hurt them more if 
we had not. So we were glad to have 
the horse and sled return us and our 
beans to the waiting jeep at the main 
road. 

“From there, at about two o’clock, 
we went to another repatriated vil- 
lage, near our farm. In the upstairs 
of this new village office, about one 
hundred children and parents were 
waiting for us. They had been there 
since morning. It was their first Christ- 
mas. 





“At about 6:00 p.m., we arrived at 
our dairy farm, where they decorated 
me for the last time. It was good to 
shed my final beauty in a place that 
holds so much promise for the future.” 

In conclusion, the two trees said: 
“Two things especially have pleased 
us: the fact that so many adults ex- 
pressed a desire to have a New Testa- 
ment, and that all of the country 
places urged Mr. Yahaba to return in 
February during the holidays of the 
old New Year and to talk a long 
time. Evidently two hours was not 
enough! 


New Book 


Faithful to the total message of the 
Bible, Old and New Testament pas- 
sages have been carefully chosen and 
arranged by members of the committee 
on children’s work of the National 
Council of Churches for inclusion in 
the new book Bible Readings for Boys 
and Girls. It is an attractively illus- 
trated book with large, clear type, 
especially designed for young people 
from ten years to teen age. 

Price, $3.00. Clothbound. Available 
at American Baptist book stores. 
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Christmas in the Heart 


“In the pure soul, although it sing or 
pray, 

The Christ is born anew from day to 
day; 

The life that knoweth him shall bide 
apart 

And keep eternal Christmas in the 
heart.” 


Christmas is not a day or season, 
but a condition of the heart and mind. 
If we love our neighbors as ourselves; 
if each day dawns in opportunity and 
sets in achievement, however small; 
then every day is Christ’s day and 
Christmas is always near. 

May the light of Christ’s presence 
glow in your heart and mine during 
this Christmas season and always. 

MarjoriE WILSON 


World Outreach Chairman 


Last year at this time, we intro- 
duced to you Joyce Gochnour as the 
new world-outreach chairman. It is 
my privilege to announce that Miss 
Gochnour has been selected to serve 
another term. 

This year, Joyce will be a senior at 


the University of Utah, where she is 
preparing to be a teacher. 

In the words of Joyce, “It is my 
prayer that through the next nine 
months’ mission study, our Baptist 
youth will exemplify Christ by caring 
for his children, our brothers.” 


Annual High-School Contest 


The United Nations thirty-fourth 
annual high-school contest (formerly 
the League of Nations contest), for 
students across the country, is now 
under way. Sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Na- 
tions, the contest has attracted some 
seventy-five thousand students to com- 
pete to learn about recent and _his- 
toric efforts toward international un- 
derstanding and co-operation. The 
examination helps to integrate facts 
and headlines, as well as to spotlight 
ideas or actions of importance in the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Social studies, current events, 
composition, technical and scientific 
interests of students, can be combined 
in a study of the present-day United 
Nations. 
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The annual high-school contest on 
the U.N., to be held on Thursday, 
March 3, 1960, will be comprised of 
objective and essay questions. Study 
material for the examination will be 
sent to schools in the form of a book- 
let “We the Peoples . . .” to be pur- 
chased for 50 cents, if more than one 
copy is ordered. ‘Teachers register their 
students for the examination. Regis- 
tration closes February 12. Informa- 
tion, study booklets, examinations, and 
directions may be obtained from the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th St., New York 
17, N.Y. 

National prizes include a trip to 
Europe, sponsored by the American 
Youth Hostels and The Experiment 
in International Living, or $500; and 
a trip to Mexico, also in co-operation 
with American Youth Hostels, or 
$200. Local and state awards, which 
vary with each community, are listed 
in the contest announcements sent to 
schools throughout the country dur- 
ing United Nations Week—October 
18-24. 


Fellowship Guild 
Chapter Chatting 


Maine 

First to receive degree of color in 
Maine—the Marion Dinsmore Chap- 
ter, of the Fellowship Guild of the 
Easton Baptist Church, recently hon- 
ored their mothers by entertaining 
them at a mother-and-daughter ban- 
quet. 

After the banquet, the girls put on 
the program, consisting of musical 
numbers and the ceremony of the de- 
gree of the color. Beverly Hussey, after 
completion of the required work, re- 
ceived her certificate, together with 
the corsage of colors. Mrs. Burton 
Hoyte, Fellowship Guild counselor, 
presented the degree to Miss Hussey. 





i ‘ Pes 


Mrs. Burton Hoyte, Fellowship Guild 
counselor for Marion Dinsmore Chap- 
ter, presents degree to Beverly Hussey 
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After the ceremony, Mrs. Lily Har- 
ris, of Perham, addressed the girls in 
a very interesting manner, stressing 
the importance of personality devel- 
opment. 

The ceremony was a rich experi- 
ence for all. The meeting was brought 
to a close by singing the guild song. 


Wisconsin 

Pictured are the Sallie Peck Guild 
girls, the First Baptist Church, West 
Allis. 

For White Cross this past year, the 
girls made one hundred bibs for 
Mounds Midway Hospital and rolled 
sixty bandages for missions overseas. 

These girls have been in regular at- 
tendance, and six of them attended in 
the state house party, which was held 
at Beaver Dam, Wayland Academy. 

Our Scripture theme for the com- 
ing year is Psalm 139: 23-24. 


Vermont 

The first Vermont Fellowship Guild 
house party was held at Colchester 
Church, June 12-13. It began with a 
banquet on Friday. 

The theme was “Search Me, O 
God,” and the theme hymn was 
“Have Thine Own Way.” Each chap- 
ter was assigned to some task in prep- 
aration for the house party, and the 
girls took turns in helping with the 
meals and the dishes. 

The missionary speaker for the 
week end was Ruth Teasdale, for- 
merly of Assam, and now a represent- 
ative of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society in northern New Eng- 
land. Part of her presentation was her 
interesting slides of the people she 
loves. 

For all who attended, the first house 
party was a great inspiration to them 
to continue the fine fellowship. 


Pennsylvania 

The first week end in October was 
the time two hundred guild girls and 
counselors came together at Jeannette 
for a time of learning and fellowship. 
‘At Home” was the theme for the 
week end, and the Scripture used was 
Luke 10:38—-42. 

Mrs. Daniel Doberneck led the de- 
votions at the beginning of each ses- 
sion. The missionary speaker for the 
week end, Mrs. C. E. Smith, gave a 
most interesting account of the work 
which she and her husband performed 
in the Belgian Congo at the Kikongo 
Station. 

Other features of the house party 
included the annual banquet, the con- 
ferring of the degree of the rose by 
the national guild director, an inspir- 
ing drama—“The Challenge of the 
Cross,” and a candlelight communion 
service. 

After a week end of learning, work- 


Sallie Peck Guild girls, of First Bap- 
tist Church, West Allis, Wis., display 
bibs for the Mounds-Midway Hospital 


ing, worshiping, and living together, 
the girls and counselors went home 
with new ideas for the coming year. 


Fellowship Guild Chairman 


No introduction is needed to ac- 
quaint you with Kathryn Wilsey, the 
guild chairman for 1959-1960. She 
served last year in this capacity and 
has been appointed to serve as chair- 
man another year. 

She is looking forward to another 
successful year working with the guild 
girls from all across the American 
Baptist Convention. Should you be 
able to attend the 1960 house party, 
she will be there to greet you. 


The Forgotten Gift 


The forgotten gift at Christmas is 
the Christ child. 

“What shall I give the children?” 
“Do I have to give something to the 
Zebs?” “Can I cut some corners to 
have enough for the last-minute things 
for us?” 

The forgotten gift once remembered 
makes Christmas new again. A new 
basis for our giving results. Only a 
good gift, a worthy one, useful and 
delightful to the heart of the recipient, 
will serve in this perspective. 

So, once again, here are gifts of that 
kind—worthy, useful, and winsome 
books: 


Devotional Books 


Centenary Translation of the New 
Testament. By Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery. $7.50; $4.50; $2.50. 

The New Testament in Modern 
English. Translated by J. B. Phillips. 
Complete in one volume. $6.00. 

Reading the Gospel of John. By 
James P. Berkeley. $3.75. 

Thine Is the Kingdom. By James S. 
Stewart. The church’s mission today. 
Profoundly simple. $2.50. 

Making the Most of What Life 
Brings. By Theodore F. Adams. $2.50. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST WOMEN 





Angels’ Song— 1959 


By OLIVE M. TILLER 


TRANGE, is it not, that no one 

but a few shepherds on a lonely 
hillside happened to hear the choral 
music that filled the sky that night? 
Surely the voices that raised that ex- 
ultant song were not muted; their 
tones were doubtless loud and strong 
and clear. Why, then, did not others 
hear and heed the gracious message 
that they sang? 

Who else was out that quiet night? 
The tired gatekeeper at the entrance 
to the great city, the secret lovers in 
their secluded tryst, the tricky busi- 
nessmen concluding some nocturnal 
mischief, the aimless wanderers in 
their constant search for home—all 
might have heard, but did not; and 
only to those few men, lazily tending 
their sheep, did the sound come 
through. 

Could it be that heavenly music 
still fills the air, sounds that are 
neither perceived by our human ears 
nor transmitted by our man-made 
radios? Perhaps, if we could follow 
the example of the shepherds, ful- 
filling our life’s purpose in relaxed 
and dignified contentment, we might 
stumble onto some undiscovered wave 
length that would open our conscious- 
ness to the strains of angel voices. 


Modern Angels 


But these would be the songs of 
modern angels! “News!” they say, is 
what they come to bring. And news 
cannot be twenty centuries old. The 
words, then, must be different from 
those the shepherds heard. And yet, 
the refrain is still the same: “Peace 
on earth, good will to men.” But not, 
“Unto you is born . . . in the city of 
David . . .”; no, not in 1959. Instead, 
“Unto you there comes, this day, to 
the city of Yourtown, a stranger, who 
is Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
a sign unto you: you will find him, 
dressed in many costumes, standing 
just outside the door of your country, 
your church, your home, crying as a 
stranger.” 

The reaction of our modern shep- 
herd to the revised message of the 
angelic chorus might well be one of 
protest, for he is well content with 
the beauty of the original, and feels 
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no constraint to be a principal in its 
updating. 

“But I’d rather find him lying in a 
manger, not crying as a stranger!” he 
objects. “Babies are soft and lovable 
and appealing; no one can resist a 
baby. I like the old version of the song 
better. The stranger in the new ver- 
sion isn’t the way I picture Jesus. That 
stranger is hard to talk to; he dresses 
oddly; he’s just different in so many 
ways. I like babies better. I can man- 
age them!” 

Still, the new words echo in his 
ears: “. . . crying as a stranger.” 

One who surely missed the over- 
head audio-visual presentation that 
night, even though it was, without a 
doubt, visible from where he stood, 
was the keeper of the inn at Bethle- 
hem. 

“He missed his chance, foolish 
man,” we say; and blame or pity him. 
But what of our missed chances, our 
too-full inns, with every room so laden 
with luxuries that there is no room 
for the stranger who might share 
them? 


World Refugees 

World refugees have made innkeep- 
ers of all us Americans, keepers of a 
place of refuge that can restore dig- 
nity to personality and give purpose to 
life. Every innkeeper decides who his 
guests shall be. That song of the twen- 
tieth-century seraph choir—“You will 
find him, dressed in many costumes, 
standing just outside the door .. .” 
will necessitate a bit of inconvenience, 
some crowding together, a sharing of 
accommodations, in order that we may 
not turn away him of whom the angels 
sing. But even the hotel man at Beth- 
lehem would have made some ar- 
rangement, if only he had known. 

There may be many reasons for the 
fact that the shepherds alone saw and 
heard a display that was not recorded 
by any other observers. They were far 
removed from the bright lights and 
mixed sounds of the inner city. They 
were, perhaps, reclining on _ the 
ground, looking straight into the sky, 
where they could not fail to perceive 
it. But there were two reasons more 
telling than these. 


The shepherds were at peace with 
one another. Because of their close 
and constant companionship, they 
had attained a oneness of spirit that 
enabled them to understand one an- 
other and themselves. It seems that 
they had, through our new technique 
of group conversation, attained a mu- 
tuality of purpose, and a high respect 
for one another. 

In addition, they were willing, not 
only to listen, but to act. Urgent mes- 
sages of news usually call for action. 
The story of the angels’ song would 
probably have been lost to us if the 
shepherds merely had heard it. Per- 
haps, after all, there were others who 
heard it, but because they did nothing 
about it, there was no record. History 
is made up, not of what men hear, but 
of what they do about that which they 
hear. 


Sputniks and Luniks 


This Christmas, 1959, the sky is 
bright with Sputniks and Luniks, Ex- 
plorers, Discoverers, space probes, and 
space stations; and one wonders if the 
heavenly throng will be visible in the 
midst of all this. And even if they can 
be seen, the whir of airpline engines, 
the jangle of the cash register, and the 
sound of reindeer hoofs threaten to 
drown out their song. 

Yet, still they sing their timeless 
message from heaven, old yet ever 
new: “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people . . . I was a stranger and ye 
took me in... . Inasmuch. . . Peace 
on earth, good will to men.” Over all 
the world the song rings out for all to 
hear, mixed, it is true, with less peace- 
ful sounds of nuclear tests and ballistic 
missiles, but amplified now by wires 
and air waves. 


Call to Responsibility 


Like the audience to whom the first 
momentous notice was given, the mod- 
ern world casually accepts the song as 
a lovely idea conveyed in pleasant 
tones, failing to recognize that “peace 
on earth” is a call to responsibility 
rather than a proffered gift. Only 
those who, like the shepherds, have 
learned to live at peace with their 
fellow men, and who are prepared to 
be more than hearers of the word, will 
fully catch and comprehend the mean- 
ing of the song. 

If we look and listen closely, per- 
haps we, too, shall catch a glimpse of 
this “stranger who is Christ the Lord,” 
and we may, indeed, find him stand- 
ing just outside our door—the student 
from another country, lonely and un- 
certain; the tourist from overseas, 
eager to see the real America; the 
wanderer, fleeing and in quest of a 
new home. And what will be our re- 
sponse? Shall we “come with haste,” 
or shall we answer, “No room .. .”? 
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The Woman's Sociely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Greater Works Through Ecumenity 


By FLORA STEWART 


|[Mrs. Baptist WomMAN seated at a 
table with books and magazines. Mrs. 
NEWCOMER enters.| 

Mrs Newcomer: Oh, Mrs. Baptist 
Woman, I wonder if you would help 
me? I’ve been given this topic for a 
program and I’m so confused. I don’t 
even understand what it means— 
“Greater Works Through Ecumenity.” 
Why use such big words? And what 
connection does “greater works” have? 

Mrs. Baptist WomMAN: Well, first, 
you know that the theme for our 
women’s work this year is “Greater 
Works Shall Ye Do.” These words of 
Jesus to his disciples are found in John 
14:12. Jesus had to leave his work to 
his followers. He knew that through 
them the gospel would be carried to 
the whole world. Greater works would 
be done than he was able to do in the 
short years that he was on earth and 
in the small country where he lived. 
When we speak of the world, that is 
where our big word “ecumenity” 
comes in; for that means the world- 
wide church. No other word quite ex- 
presses the thought. 

Mrs. Newcomer: But I don’t like 
the idea of a worldwide, or super, 
church. I like my own church. Other 
churches have different beliefs and I 
don’t want to be in a group with them. 
I’ve heard about the World Council of 
Churches. Isn’t it trying to make one 
church for everybody? , 

Mrs. Baptist Woman: No, in- 
deed! Each denomination has its own 
beliefs and witness. But by working to- 
gether we can accomplish much that 
we could not do alone. Think of the 
impact that 171 churches, or denomi- 
nations, in 50 countries have on world 
problems. They have a department of 
research on human rights, on race re- 
lations, on war and peace, and on reli- 
gious liberty. On the practical side, 
Church World Service works in many 
ways, some of them most unusual. In 
one district of impoverished farms in 
Japan, clover seed is supplied, so that 
the land is becoming more productive. 
The leader of this project is Sasaki, a 
converted suicide pilot of the Second 
World War. Along with the clover 
seed and better farming methods, 
Sasaki sows the seed of the gospel, and 
lives are being changed. Such techni- 
cal-assistance projects are carried on 
in other countries by Church World 
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Service, always with the Christian em- 
phasis. You will agree that churches 
working alone would not accomplish 
all these things. 

Mrs. Newcomer: Well, yes, I can 
see that this Church World Service 
you speak of would have access to 
countries and projects that perhaps 
one denomination would not have. 
But why do we need the National 
Council of Churches? Then there is 
United Church Women. Why have so 
many organizations? I think we should 
spend all our time and energy with 
our own Woman’s Society. 

Mrs. Baptist Woman: We would 
not be able to co-operate with the 
World Council and all its worth-while 
work if we were not united at home. 
There are thirty-four denominations 
with over thirty-seven million mem- 
bers in the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The 
president is Edwin T. Dahlberg, pas- 
tor of the Delmar Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. With all his duties as pas- 
tor of a large church, he takes time 
for this ecumenical work. 

United Church Women is a unit of 
the National Council of Churches. It 
promotes the World Day of Prayer, in 
which there are over 25,000 observ- 
ances in the United States and in 120 
other countries. These observances 
give us a sense of “oneness.” Will you 
read Malachi 2:10? 

Mrs. Newcomer: “Have we not 
all one father? Hath not one God 
created us .. .?” Why, that is the very 
passage listed here! 

Mrs. Baptist Woman: That is the 
thing that binds us together. Besides 
the spiritual values, the offerings of 
the World Day of Prayer go to the 
support of world missions. Together 
we observe World Community Day, by 
ministering to the physical needs of 
the world. Tons of clothing are sent 
to the destitute and homeless in many 
countries through Church World 
Service. At the same time, needs at 
home are not forgotten. What do you 
know about the migrant ministry? 

Mrs. Newcomer: Not very much. 
I know that there are a lot of mi- 
grant families who are always moving 
from place to place. What do churches 
have to do with them? 

Mrs. Baptist Woman: You are 
right when you say “a lot.” Not even 








the Government is able to tell accu- 
rately how many thousands of Mexi- 
cans, Indians, Puerto Ricans, Negroes, 
and other Americans do this hard 
labor in the many crops. The migrant 
ministry of the Council of Churches 
has been a most effective force in se- 
curing legislation in the interest of 
migrants. Laws insuring decent hous- 
ing, working conditions, and educa- 
tion have been passed. The Migrant 
Ministry operates thirty-eight station 
wagons which bear the name “Har- 
vester.” Each is equipped with a wor- 
ship center, film projector, slides, rec- 
ord player, games, books, and sewing 
machine. As the “Harvester” goes 
from camp to camp, think what it 
means to the mothers and children 
who work so hard, and whose only 
home is a cluttered shack. 

Mrs. Newcomer: I had no idea 
that there were so many practical 
things being done by these ecumeni- 
cal groups. You know, that word 
doesn’t seems to big now that I see 
what it means. I’m beginning to like 
the idea! 

Mrs. Baptist Woman: It does 
make us glad to think that we are 
doing these things together as children 
of one Father. Besides these ecumeni- 
cal groups of many denominations, do 
you know that we as Baptists have a 
worldwide fellowship—the Baptist 
World Alliance? 

Mrs. Newcomer: Why, no, that is 
news to me. I thought all Baptist 
churches were independent of each 
other. 

Mrs. Baptist Woman: That is true 
of our church government. But for fel- 
lowship and the doing of these 
“greater works,” we are united with 
twenty-two million Baptists around the 
world. Relief work among needy Bap- 
tists is done by the Baptist World Alli- 
ance. Through its efforts, ten thou- 
sand refugees have been resettled. 
There is The North American Bap- 
tist Women’s Union of the Baptist 
World Alliance, which promotes fel- 
lowship and fuller understanding 
among Baptist women on the conti- 
nent. It promotes the exchange of in- 
formation concerning activities, ideas, 
and literature. 

Mrs. Newcomer: When I came to 
you for help, I had no idea how much 
is being done by these ecumenical 
groups. I’m glad that my church has 
a part in these “greater works.” 
Thank you, Mrs. Baptist Woman, for 
helping me get this larger vision of 
working together. 

Mrs. Baptist Woman: Let us read 
these Scripture references again think- 
ing of the things we have been talk- 
ing about. [All read Mal. 2:10.] “Have 
we not all one father? Hath not one 
God created us?” [All read John 
14:12.] 
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God’s Plan—Man to Man in Politics 


Scripture: Galatians 5:1—“Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again 


with the yoke of bondage.” 


Purpose of the Program 

There is an increasing interest and 
concern on the part of Baptist men 
today to bring their Christian convic- 
tions into community relationships 
most effectively. They recognize that 
the concept of “representative” gov- 
ernment places a responsibility upon 
them to be informed and to reflect 
their interest in good government. 

The importance of this concern 
suggests a program sponsored by the 
fellowship when a leader in commun- 
ity affairs, selected because of his dem- 
onstrated Christian beliefs and actions, 
is invited to be the principal speaker. 
He should be asked to review current 
and proposed actions relating to the 
community, and time should be al- 
lowed for an exchange of views fol- 
lowing his talk. 


For the Devotional Leader 

MEx. 22:28; Matt. 22:17-21; 
Rom. 13:1-3; 1 Tim. 2:1-2; 1 Pet. 
2:1-3:7; Prov. 11:11. 

@ Evening hymns—‘‘America” and 
“America the Beautiful.” 

® Ask the men to pledge allegiance 
to the flag. 

@ Read Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

@ No doubt there are several band 
members among your high-school 
young people. Ask them to play two 
or three patriotic selections. 

@ Have a member read the Bill of 
Rights. 


For the Program Chairman 


It is highly important that the man 
selected as the speaker is one who has 
shown Christian leadership, in what- 
ever civic position he may serve. It is 
vastly important to invite a man who 
is forthright in his Christian witness, 
even though his position in public af- 
fairs may not be one of primary lead- 
ership. 

When the selection is made, arrange 
to meet with the speaker, to let him 
know about the position that Baptists 
take in public affairs—specifically, 
that our concern for religious liberty 
does not mean that we have no other 
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concern in community affairs; and 
that all Baptists recognize that a 
Christian should be concerned with 
good government. 

No doubt the speaker would wel- 
come an opportunity to meet with the 
men during the fellowship period. 
Arrange to meet him on arrival, and 
make certain that he is introduced to 
the men, with a word or two about 
each man’s business or professional 
interests. This introduction will con- 
tribute to the success of his participa- 
tion in the program, as he then will 
have a better idea of the broad scope 
of activities represented by the group. 

A discussion period, with the pro- 
gram chairman as moderator, will pro- 
vide opportunity for a number of the 
men to raise questions and to partici- 
pate in the discussion. 

Questions to be used to obtain par- 
ticipation: 


1. What do Baptists mean by sepa- 
ration of church and state? 

2. How does this affect the politics 
of a Baptist? 

3. Should a churchman accept a 
political job if it hinders his church 
work? 

4. Can a man in politics be com- 
pletely honest? 

5. Should a pastor hold political 
office? 


The fellowship chairman has a real 
opportunity for a big turnout, with a 
program such as this. A notice of the 
meeting, followed by a telephone call, 
is very effective. The matter of making 
a number of phone calls can be simpli- 
fied by asking a number of men to 
take about five names each. As in all 
things, the follow-up is important and 
those who make phone calls should be 
at the meeting early to look for those 
whom they invited and to see that 
they are properly welcomed. A pro- 
gram of this type also provides a stim- 
ulus to invite prospective members, 
men who have not joined the church. 
We need all members of the family in 
our church family. 

The growth chairman should make 
it a point to emphasize his programs, 


stressing particularly the churchwide 
programs in which the men should 
share actively in order to develop their 
Christian growth. A report that has 
been prepared carefully, providing 
essential information and programs 
and including specific suggestions, is 
much more productive of results than 
a general statement. 

Suggest: (1) prayer list for people 
in public office; (2) study groups on 
religion and politics—voting, holding 
public office, crime prevention and 
youth delinquency, moral and _ politi- 
cal issues, the “Four Freedoms,” the 
United Nations and its agencies, and 
immigration. 

The action chairman should never 
miss an opportunity to inform the men 
about suggested programs. Again, the 
best results are realized when specific 
information, concisely prepared, with 
suggested action, is presented. Men 
should be urged to vote on all issues 
and elections. They should offer their 
services in getting other possible vot- 
ers to the polls. They should attend 
caucuses and civic-project meetings. 
Many issues such as gambling, inade- 
quate or inefficient policing, political 
corruption, discrimination, and moral- 
ity problems in the community and 
the state, should be discussed and 
openly opposed. Distribution of flyers 
or other informative literature should 
be made by the men of the fellowship. 
Let the judge of your juvenile court 
know that the men of the fellowship 
are willing to act as sponsors or even 
foster parents of children under the 
care of this court. 


Program Outline 

® Fellowship period—6:00 to 6:30. 

®@ Dinner—doxology should _ be 
sung, followed by the invocation. 

@ Introductions—invited guests, 
new members, and visitors. 

@ Song service. 

@ Devotional period. 

@ Brief business meeting, 
reports of chairmen. 

@ Speaker. 

® Discussion. 

@ Brief outline of next meeting. 


including 


Alternative Suggestions 


If the program committee fears that 
a political speaker would create a 
problem, a panel of four or five men 
of the fellowship could be selected to 
use any or all of the questions sug- 
gested, for a round-table discussion. 
A short period for questions and dis- 
cussion could be provided. Some fel- 
lowships have invited all the area 
candidates and allotted two minutes 
to each one to state his platform. This 
session could be opened or closed with 
a concise statement of Baptist beliefs 
and principles in community life. 
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BRAZIL 
World Congress 

The Baptist World Congress will 
meet in Rio de Janeiro, June 26—July 
3, 1960. As this will be the first con- 
eress in a mission area, thousands who 
will go from the United States will 
have their first view of a mission at 
work and their first opportunity to 
meet a missionary at his post. 

The program is being designed with 
the mission in mind. Inquirers and 
curious non-Christians are expected 
to attend, along with their Baptist 
friends. Newspapers and radio and 
TV broadcasters will carry the Bap- 
tist message to the people outside the 
meetings, many of whom have never 
before read or heard the gospel as it 
is presented by Baptists. 


Program Plans 

One proposed program feature will 
show how the gospel is proclaimed in 
mission fields by use of radio and 
television, the twentieth-century mira- 
cles that multiply by thousands the 
numbers of people who may be 
reached by missionaries. 

One session will be an evangelistic 
meeting in a huge arena where a3 
many as two hundred thousand may 
assemble. Billy Graham will be the 
speaker. 

Many who will attend will be con- 
verts from Baptist mission fields in 
Asia and Africa. Many thousands are 
expected to attend from the churches 
in Brazil and other South American 
countries. 


Mission Tours 

Most of the delegates to Rio de 
Janeiro will use the occasion for tours 
that will include other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

To prepare the way for these tours, 
a group of five Baptist editors and 
writers went to South America last 
winter on a tour sponsored by Brown- 
ell Tours and Panagra and Pan Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

In Puerto Rico, where American 
Baptists work, they saw churches that 
have achieved what mission-minded 
people want—they have grown up so 
that they are no longer a missionary 
field in the same sense that they once 
were. They are a convention of Bap- 
tist churches, largely self-supporting, 
and led by Puerto Rican pastors. 
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This is a mission field where little 
more than a half-century ago The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety began preaching. Out of small 
beginnings among humble people, the 
gospel has worked its miracle. There 
are churches that have extensive home 
missions of their own—leadership that 
includes university professors and 
other people prominent in their com- 
munities. 

In Rio de Janeiro, they saw the 
Southern Baptist publishing house 
that provides literature and Bibles in 
Portuguese for 170,000 Baptists in 
Brazil. 

On the West Coast, the mission of 
Southern Baptists is making a small 
beginning. In Quito, Ecuador, and 
Lima, Peru, missionaries are trying to 
reach the small but important upper 
classes. When these people are won, 
the missionaries hope that they will 
give generously to support evangelistic 
work among the poor. 

In La Paz, Bolivia, Canadian Bap- 
tists have a mission that has emanci- 
pated many Indians from feudalism. 
The agricultural project that they set 
up to do this was acclaimed by Henry 
A. Wallace, former Vice-President of 
the United States, as the finest agri- 
cultural project in the world. 

The five editors discovered that ac- 
commodations for travelers in South 
America are good, but limited. They 
came back to urge their fellow Bap- 
tists to sign up early for their tour to 
the Baptist World Congress. 

R. Dean Goopwin 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Pilot Conferences 
Four pilot conferences are being 
held in Massachusetts this year to ex- 
plore the responsibility of the Chris- 








tian layman in his vocation. Small 
groups sharing a common _ involve- 
ment in the social order will meet for 
a week end to discuss together—with- 
out platform addresses or pronounce- 
ments—the role of the laity in spe- 
cific occupational and avocational 
responsibilities. 

The series began with a consulta- 
tion on “The Christian and the Pub- 
lic Schools,” October 30—November 1. 
The participants centered their atten- 
tion, not on specifically “religious” 
issues in the school situation, so much 
as on the total calling of the Christian 
as it finds expression in school com- 
mittee membership, P. T. A. activity, 
school study committees of churches, 
and Leagues of Women Voters. 


Nonprofessional Participants 

Although a few school teachers or 
administrators were present, the first 
conference was primarily designed for 
nonprofessional participants in the 
school problem. Those present at- 
tempted to bring to bear the resources 
of the Christian faith on such issues as 
parent-teacher relationships, school 
politics and budgets, the problem 
posed by parochial education, attacks 
on the school system, grouping, and 
other concerns. 

School teachers themselves will 
have an opportunity at the second 
conference, scheduled for January 
22-24. Here, the participants will be 
limited to practicing public-school 
teachers. They will explore what it 
means to be a Christian in public- 
school teaching. Later conferences are 
planned for accountants and auditors, 
March 4-6; and for people actively 
engaged in local political life, March 
25-27. 

The conferences 


held at 


will be 


Packard Manse, Stoughton, an inter- 
denominational 


conference center. 


at 


Maracanao Stadium where sessions of the Baptist World Congress will be held 
MISSIONS 



























They are sponsored by the division of 
evangelism of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies. Paul Chap- 
man, resident director of the manse, 
will be joined in the supervision of the 
conferences by Harvey Cox, visiting 
lecturer on evangelism in contempo- 
rary society at Andover Newton 
Theological School, and program as- 
sociate in the division of evangelism 
of the Home Mission Societies. 


Cost, Six Dollars 

Each conference will begin with 
supper on Friday night and will end 
after the Sunday noon dinner. Thanks 
to the generous co-operation of Pack- 
ard Manse, the total cost to each par- 
ticipant for the entire week end will 
be only six dollars. This includes all 
six meals and two nights’ lodging. 
Further inquiries may be directed to 
Rev. Harvey Cox, Andover Newton 
Theological School, Newton Centre 
59, Mass. 

In addition to the Packard Manse 
conferences, several churches in Mas- 
sachusetts will be conducting study 
groups and action programs designed 
to equip the layman for his ministry 
of witness and reconciliation. 


SINGAPORE 


Conference in Asia 


Christian educators in Southeast 
Asia met last summer in Singapore at 
conferences which have a significant 
bearing on theological education in 
this area of the world. The confer- 
ences were an expression of, and an 
encouragement to, the growing place 
this phase of the church’s work is oc- 
cupying in the minds of Asian Chris- 
tians. 

Representatives of the Association 
of Theological Schools in Southeast 
Asia met for two days in mid-July, 
and immediately following this meet- 
ing the association sponsored a six- 
week study institute. The association 
was formed recently to bring to- 
gether the heads, or representatives, 
of the twenty major seminaries in that 
part of Asia stretching from Burma 
to the Philippines. American Baptists 
will be interested in knowing that two 
of their schools in Asia are active in 
the association: the School of Theol- 
ogy of Central Philippine University, 
and the Burma Divinity School, where 
I serve as an American Baptist mis- 
sionary. 


Theology Important 

The institute was based on the con- 
viction that the quality of the biblical 
theology taught in our seminaries is 
of crucial importance for this particu- 
lar time in the mission of the church 
in this area. 
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A Christmas Gift Suggestion 


Send a Christmas gift subscription for MISSIONS Magazine 
to each of the following persons: 
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(Include my own subscription CO New C7 Renewal 
(J Payment enclosed $.............. (Bill me in January 
ONE I-year Gift ...... $2.00 THREE l-year Gifts . $5.00 
TWO I-year Gifts ...... 3.50 FOUR lI-year Gifts ..... 6.50 


To obtain these prices all gifts must be ordered at the 
same time. Foreign postage—45 cents a year extra. 
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MEET ——————— OR. CWYNN 
rarer, 


Widespread breakdown in family life is a 
serious problem confronting today’s churches. 

Colgate Rochester thus felt it imperative to 
add to its faculty a man who could deal effec- 
tively with the resources of the family in develop- 
ing the Christian Life. 

DR. J. C. WYNN, former director of Presby- 
terian Family Education Research in Philadelphia, 
has the special interest and abilities necessary to 
fill this qualification. He is sought internationally 
for consultation in matters of family research and 
has published several articles and books relating 
to this field. 

Colgate Rochester is happy to introduce Dr. 
Wynn as ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York 











SAVE $2.50 over the single annual subscription rate. 
Three-year subscription—$5.00—MISSIONS Magazine. 








LUKE 


ani 

... Be not afraid; for behold, | 
bring you good news of a great joy 
which will come to all the people; 
''for to you is born this day in the 
city of David a Savior, who is Christ 
the Lord. '*And this will be a sign 
for you: you will find a babe wrapped 
in swaddling cloths and lying in a 
manger.” And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and say- 
Ing, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 

and on earth peace among men 
with whom he is pleased!” 
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PROFILE OF A PREACHER 


Eastern graduates are 
E vangelical 
A ble 
S cholarly 
T heologically sound 
E xperienced 
R eliable 
N eeded 


For information, write Dean Carl H. Morgan (M) 
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This conviction, in fact, was the 
basis for the formation of the associa- 
tion. It has done much to bring to- 
gether the twenty member schools to 
share ideas and co-operatively face 
mutual problems. 

The association is busy with such 
common problems as the production 
and translation of textbooks and the 
awarding of graduate degrees. It has 
its own accrediting committee. It 
sponsors both the Journal of Theology 
of South East Asia and the annual 
study institutes for teachers in theo- 
logical schools, such as the one in 
Singapore. 

This institute was especially 
planned for teachers in the field of 
biblical theology. Participants in- 
cluded about forty teachers in this 
field, or two from each co-operating 
school, and also guests from Korea, 
Japan, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. 

The faculty for these teachers- 
turned-students was outstanding: 
James Muilenburg, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York (Old 
Testament); Paul Minear, of Yale 
Divinity School, Connecticut (New 
Testament) ; and President Kuwada, 
of Tokyo Union Seminary, Japan 
(systematic theology) . 


Thirty Asian Teachers 

Of forty students enrolled, thirty 
were Asian teachers and ten were mis- 
sionaries. Of these missionaries, four 
were Americans and the others were 
British, Dutch, and German. A fur- 
ther interesting breakdown is the fact 
that only three of the participants 
were women—a missionary who 
teaches in Sarawak (North Borneo) 
and two seminary presidents. 

The institute program consisted of 
lectures, seminars, papers, and dis- 
cussions. The comparison of problems 
and the sharing of ideas was one of 
the most valuable aspects. The insti- 
tute also included opportunities to 
give radio broadcasts, to take part in 
church activities in Singapore, and to 
visit points of interest in Singapore 


and Malaya. 
Fellowship of Study 


The institute stressed the need for 
more vigorous teaching and writing 
which combines a healthy apprecia- 
tion of the unity of the Bible as God’s 
Word with an openness to the best 
which historical scholarship can con- 
tribute. The growing cleavage in 
Protestantism over the issue of the 
nature of biblical authority was keenly 
felt— understandable, since this group 
lives where Christians frequently 
number less than 1 per cent of the 
population, and any serious division 
can become a tragedy. This institute 
brought together those most respon- 
sible for this teaching in the semi- 
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naries of Southeast Asia in a fellow- 
ship of hard study in the context of 
worship and waiting on God. 

It will be difficult to measure, but 
impossible to ignore, the influence of 
this institute upon the teaching in the 
seminaries, and through them upon 
the life of the churches in this part of 
the world. 

Pau. D. CLASPER 


NEW YORK 
Mission to Youth 


Because Mariners’ Temple is lo- 
cated near a housing project in New 
York city, hundreds of children and 
teen-agers seek to enroll in our pro- 
grams. Much of the witnessing for 
Christ on the part of the missionary 
staff is done within these groups. We 
try to provide for these boys and girls 
an atmosphere of friendship and love, 
which may or may not be a part of 
their normal activities. 


Lack of Love 


As in many city situations, we are 
involved with children who are prod- 
ucts of broken homes and unstable 
situations. Very often we have chil- 
dren who display evidence of a lack 
of love and concern in their lives. 
Sometimes this becomes evident in the 
child who just continues to hang 
around when regular activities have 
ended. 

One of the most perplexing aspects 
of our work lies with teen-age pro- 
grams. Many of the teen-agers whom 
we serve have been involved in seri- 
ous trouble, and this presents one of 
our greatest challenges. 

One example of our work with 
young people is seen in the story of a 
teen-age club composed of Puerto 
Rican boys and girls. Some members 
of this club were involved in gang 
fighting and other delinquent be- 
havior several years ago. 


Staff Interest 


Through the interest of staff mem- 
bers, individuals from the group were 
invited to participate in the evening 
activities of the church. Some time 
later, a small group of the boys, ac- 
companied by a few girls, asked if 
we would “back” them as a social 
club. This, we learned, involved 
space for holding meetings and club 
socials and providing supervision. 
Having talked it over with the New 
York city youth-board leader who 
had been assigned to the group as a 
street club, we decided to give the 
group the “backing” they requested. 

The club had a difficult time dur- 
ing the following few months, and 
because of damage to church prop- 
erty, it was threatened with suspen- 
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fe RB, “Peace Cu carth...° 


the mission of Central 
men and women carrying the 
We: Christmas story into all the 
aia) world. 
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Pastors and Associate Ministers 


Christian Education and Youth Directors 


Missionaries 
Teachers 


Social Workers 


Denominational Workers, Administra- 
tors, Chaplains, and many other special- 
ized Christian Workers. 


coos Coat | 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
President Paul T. Losh 


Seminary Heights Kansas City 2, Kansas 

















RECORD KEEPING TIME IS CUT 
Meee §=DRASTICALLY WITH THE USE OF 


JUDSON CLASS BOOKS 


Progressive record keeping for Sunday Schools. Efficiency in 
compact, 444”x6%4” colorful books. Valuable time savers. 


57S0120—Pastel Lavender cover 24 names, 16 pages . Per Doz., $1.25 
57SO121—Pastel Red cover ....... 48 names, 24 pages .. Per Doz., $1.50 
57SO122—Pastel Orange cover .. 96 names, 40 pages .. Per Doz., $2.75 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
1703 Chestnut St. 468 W. Monroe St. 352 S. Spring St. 








ENROLL your church in the new Every Family Plan. 











sion. Finally, through patience and group have Roman Catholic back- 
understanding, the group gradually grounds (yet not attending any 
began to assume a positive direction. church), they consider the Temple 
They became a well-functioning club, their church. 

which now has about forty members. We are meeting the challenge. 


Though most of the members of the ROSENWALD C. ROBERTSON 





A GUIDE TO THE | 
PARABLES OF JESUS 


by HILLYER H. STRATON 


In this new book the pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Malden, Mass. faces the major problems connected with 
each parable and has put these matchless stories in terms 
of the present-day situation and need. “Those who 
preach or teach will find it an invaluable working tool 
to which they will refer constantly’—Dr. Wm. W. 
Adams, So. Bapt. Seminary. “Dr. Straton’s own illus- 
trations show that he has learned from the parable 
method at its source’”—-Dr. Amos Wilder, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


$3.50 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
| WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 























GREAT DAYS AT THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


Things are going well at “B.I.” in this 68th year of her ministry of training young 
women for Christian service. Significant developments of recent years which have 
contributed to this strong position are: 


e Beautiful new 26 acre campus’ e Capacity enrollment for 1959-1960 


e Strong faculty e Bold new plans for the future 
e Many capital improvements e Snyder Avenue property sold 
e Broadened curriculum e Promised benefits from CHEC 
e Strong Board of Trustees e New secretarial course 


Young women planning to train for the church related vocations are invited to 
write for further information. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Dr. Harowp F. Stopparp, President, Box 37, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 























BELLS RING, 
VOICES SING, 

IT’S CHRISTMAS TIME 
AT B.M.T.S. 


One of these carolers might be from 
your neighborhood. Is she? How 
many young people has your church 
sent to proclaim Christ and to bring 
Christmas everywhere? For 78 years 
B.M.T.S. has prepared young wo- 
men for this service. 








BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL | 


510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 





MEXICO 
Orphanage in Mexico 


A home for boys was opened last 
year in Cuidad Victoria, Mexico, 
through the devoted leadership of Dr. 
and Mrs. Antonio Mendez Cruz, with 
the co-operation of their pastor, Gas- 
par Landero, and the First Baptist 
Church, Cuidad Victoria. Forty boys 
occupy space in a two-room parson- 
age. They have twenty beds, impro- 
vised tables in a shed, an old-fashioned 
scrubbing board for their washing; 
and for their cooking, water buckets 
set on three bricks, with bits of wood 
underneath for fuel. 

The boys attend the services of the 
church, as well as Bible classes held 
daily by Mr. Landero. 

The youngest member of the house- 
hold is Arturo, two years old, bright 
and healthy, although he was almost 
dead from malnutrition on arrival. 
The oldest is Manuel, fourteen, son of 
a bandit, member of a roving street 
gang before he entered the home a 
year ago. He has changed so com- 
pletely that he now aspires to be a 
preacher of the gospel. The local 
juvenile court sends boys who are 
considered hopeless. 

Many other cases might be cited, 
showing the remarkable improve- 
ments in health, morals, and happi- 
ness that are the result of their changed 
environment. Primary school is held 
in the home, and older boys attend the 
public schools. Medical care is pro- 
vided by Mendez Cruz. 

It costs $7.20 a day to feed the forty 
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ed by all denominations 


BELL'S 


Acclaim 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


international Sunday Schoo! Lessons 


Edited by FRANK S.MEAD 





AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR TEACHING AID 


More features—illus- 
trations, comments, 
suggestions, audio- 
visual ideas, and 

background mate- 
rials—for prepar- 
ing the Sunday 
School Lessons. $2.95 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 






NOW 
Lesson text in both 
REVISED STANDARD 


and 
KING JAMES 
Versions 
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boys and two adults in the home; 
$15.00 would be more adequate. Win- 
ter is coming on. The boys need warm 
clothing, beds, mattresses, bedding, 
baths, and a stove. The church owns 
a lot that it is willing to give for a 
dormitory, which is, of course, a prime 
necessity. It is estimated that $3,500 is 
a critical need, to provide minimum 
space and equipment. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mendez Cruz and Mr. Landero have 
managed to raise the money used thus 
far and to supply the more important 
spiritual nourishment. 

L. KENNETH Mavity 











Christmas Gift Album 


This popular album features the Laymen Singers 
in a series of twelve Christmas selections. 


© GOMES, ALL YE PANTS! 
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Left to right: Rev. Vella Kottarathil Roberts, INDIA 
(standing) ; Rev. Sandor Forro, HUNGARY (seated rear) ; 
Maung Maung Han, BURMA; Bruno Heidik, AUS- 
TRALIA; Martin Ruhfus, GERMANY; Kazuhiko Higuchi, 
JAPAN; Edmundo Pantejo, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS; Bert 
Williams, AMERICAN SAMOA; Namio Fuse, JAPAN. 
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The album sells for $4.98. If it is not featured 14 
in your local record shop or religious book store, 


you may order, prepaid, from 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 4p 
VALLEY FORGE, PA. 
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Herbert Gezork, President 
ANDOVER NEWTON Theological School 


Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 























Baptist Hospitals 


(Since 1907) 


Mounds Park 
Midway 


and 
Mounds-Midway 


School of Nursing 
























For information regarding Gift Annuities, 
Memorials, Student Enrollment, write: 


Executive Director 
Baptist Hospital Fund 

1700 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
A PRIVATE HOUSE 
OF PRAYER 


of City 


to visit 


The world-famed pastor 
Temple, London, invites you 
in his house of prayer for 31 days. Each 
day you will enter seven different rooms 
furnished with poems, quotations; medi- 
tations, and scripture. Designed ex- 


plicitly for private prayer life, the book 
will aid you in building your own house 


$3 


of prayer. 


NN 


by Wallace Fridy 


ADULTS 
AT 
WORSHIP 


Especially helpful to the 
devotional services, these 









leader of 
23 complete 
meditations will appeal to mature Chris- 


$1.75 


They are written by the author of the 
well-received books, A Lamp unto My 
Feet, A Light unto My Path, and Devo- 
tions for Adult Groups (each $1.50). 


tians in today’s world. 





Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 











HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 


founded 1844 


committed to the stewardship of The 
Great Idea: the dignity, supreme 
worth, and sanctity of the individual 
as a precious creation of God, empha- 
sizing the religious motivation of this 
Great Idea. 


750 students 
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Y OUTH WEEK, January 31—Feb- 

ruary 7, will be observed in many 
of our churches, and the following 
films are applicable: 


Motion Pictures 

445. Teenage Witness. Ridicule at 
school and troubles at home beset 
Terry, but they did not prevent him 
from sharing his faith in Christ with 
others. Rod wants Terry to teach him 
the locksmith trade, for very ques- 
tionable motives. However, in learn- 
ing about locks, he is presented with 
the key to an entirely new way of life. 
30 minutes. Rental, $9.00. 

446. Teenage Code. Bill has been 
so busy painting a mural on a club- 
house wall, hoping to become a mem- 
ber, that he has not had time to study 
for a tough history examination. His 
Christian friends emphasize that no 
one should let down on school work, 
expecting God to help him remember 
something he never learned. Bill is 
tempted, but his Christian code is the 
victor. 30 minutes. Rental, $9.00. 

447. Teenage Challenge. Either a 
person lives for Christ or he does not, 
is the conviction that challenges Dave 
to write an essay for the school con- 
test. 

438. Teenager’s Choice. Two teen- 
agers are dared by some of their 
friends to elope. At the last minute, 
the young couple come to the conclu- 
sion that marriage is a God-given re- 
lationship and should not be entered 
into without careful consideration. 30 
minutes. Rental, $9.00. 

227. A Job for Bob. After Bob has 
refused employment in an atomic- 
energy factory, he discovers that there 
are opportunities for Christian service 
in any vocation for which one is best 
fitted. 30 minutes. Rental, $6.00. 

422. An Eye for an Eye. This tells 
the story of a pastor attacked by teen- 
age hoodlums and blinded in one eye. 
He determines to help them. 


Filmstrips 
F323. This Is My Heritage. As 
young people, have you ever won- 


dered about your Baptist heritage? 
History and heritage, here combined, 
show how Baptists have suffered for 
their beliefs. Some spent their entire 
lives explaining the concept of free- 
dom of religion. Color. 33 1/3 rpm 
record. 35 minutes. Sale, $12.00. 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.; 2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





THE 
CHURCHES 
AND 

THE 
KINGDOM 





by J. Harold Stephens 


A practical and enlightening study 
of the New Testament concept of 
the kingdom of God. The author’s 
large concern is to help his readers 
see what the kingdom should mean 
to their church life, witnessing, and 
morality. Paper, $1.95 
Don’t forget . SURPASSING 
GRACE, another devotional book 
by the same author. $1.75 


Broadman Press 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
at your bookseller 








NOW ... the story of one of America’s 
most illustrious families 


The Colgate Story 


by Dr. Shields T. Hardin 


for the first time, is the exciting story 

Colgate family, and its interest in 
Baptist life. This book traces the Colgate 
fortunes through five generations of continuin 
interest in religious, humanitarian, educationa 
and business activities. Many photographs. $3.75. 


At bookstores, or from the publisher 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Here, 
of the 


















NOW. oe SIZES 


Unbreakable . . . noise-free . 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses 00 Gn Oe. 


deni | f 


COMMUNIO 


FREE sample of each size 


Sudbury BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 





your dealer 








Aloweoe FOLD KING 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 






Monree FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Foro Kine Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
= tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40° 

DIRECT PRICES to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 


all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes 


BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 


Color pictures, Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat+ 
form-tisers, portable partitions , bulletin boards. Our S2nd year. rl 


DISCOUNTS & TERMS 








THE MONROE CO., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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By Frank A. Sharp 





HE STAFF MEMBERS 

and the office workers of 
Missions send their Christmas 
greetings to all club managers 
and pastors. We are very grate- 
ful for the time and energy 
spent throughout the past year 
in securing new subscriptions 
and renewals. We want you to 
know that we are thinking about 
you at this Christmas season 
and we want to wish you and 
your families a happy and joy- 
ous Christmastide. 





First Baptist Church, Mount Union _ Richardsville Baptist Church, 


First Baptist Church, Richardsville 
Nesquehoning South Clinton Baptist Church, 
First Baptist Church, Philadelphia South Clinton 
Pine Flats Baptist Cthurch, Pine Starrucca Baptist Church, 
Flats Starrucca 
Lorenz Avenue Baptist Church, First Baptist Church, Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Union Baptist Church, Pittsburgh (To be continued next month) 























Below we continue the list of 
churches, arranged alphabetically by 
state, which have adopted the Every 
Family Subscription Plan. 


Ohio 

Shroyer Road Baptist Church, 
Dayton 

First Baptist Church, Ironton 

Lakewood Baptist Church, 
Lakewood 

Lena Baptist Church, Lena 

Mount Pleasant Baptist Church, 
Mt. Pleasant 

First Baptist Church, Norwalk 

Owl Creek Baptist Church, Owl 
Creek 

First Baptist Church, Pomeroy 

Radnor Baptist Church, Radnor 

Riley Chapel Baptist Church, Riley 
Chapel 

Riley Creek Baptist Church, Riley 
Creek 

First Baptist Church, Sidney 

First Baptist Church, Troy 

Wymmes Creek Baptist Church, 
Willow Wood 


Oregon 

First Baptist Church, Amity 

Willagillespie Baptist Church, 
Eugene 

First Baptist Church, Milton- 
Freewater 

First Baptist Church, Oregon City 

First Baptist Church, Roseburg 


Pennsylvania 

Aldenville Baptist Church, Alden- 
ville 

Fassett Baptist Church, Gillett 

Herrick Center Baptist Church, 
Herrick Center 

Jacobs Creek Baptist Church, 
Jacobs Creek 

Jenkintown Baptist Church, 
Jenkintown 

Mount Pleasant Baptist Church, 
Mt. Pleasant 
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WORLD MISSION TOUR 


of American Baptists 


The first tour to touch every mission field. A unique travel experience 
including the Baptist World Alliance at Rio. 


A trip for: Led by: 

e Pastors Livingston H. Lomas, Pastor 
e Laymen Calvary Baptist Church 

e Convention Personnel Rochester, New York 


Leaving NYC June 24th — returning September 3rd 
Party limited to 20 — deadline for reservations February 29th 
Many reservations already received 


Write today for further information to: 


ROSS AND BABCOCK TRAVEL AGENCY 
Claypool Hotel 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











SUIIDHS SLHUOL. Tent 


Use this time-tested lesson commentary to help you 
carry out your resolution of being a better teacher next 






Give this ideal gift to the members of your 
class. 


POINTS FOR 
EMPHASIS, 1960 


by Clifton J. Allen 


A handy pocket-size commentary of 


| - the International Sunday School Les- 

AEC Cl Ae sons. Each Sunday’s comments include 

{ r -,,the Scripture passage, a brief introduc- 
gs oat “tion, a table of daily Bible readings, 
¢ ’ Lic tine te and as the lesson, and “Truths to Live By.” 
Stu - 95¢ 


=. BROADMAN 
COMMENTS 
1960 


by H. I. Hester and J. Winston Pearce 


Two well-known Bible scholars inter- 


. Sis pret the International Sunday School 

At your peshaaiter “es Lessons and discuss how these lessons 
can be applied to everyday life. 

BROADMAN PRESS - w—9 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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1959 INDEX—Volume 157 


Articles 


Alaska, by Leo L. Schlegel 11:24 

American Baptist Churches Plan for Tomorrow, by 
Harvey A. Everett 1:19 

American Baptists in the Ohio River Valley, by 
John A. Fassett 9:29 

American Baptists in the Overseas Christian Fel- 
lowship, by Hazel F. Shank 1:23 

Angels’ Song—1959, by Olive M. Tiller 12:35 

Announcing the New Program Packet, by Olive M. 
Goodman 2:35 

Are Missionaries Still Needed in India? by Marlin 
D. Farnum 6:17 

Around the World in 120 Days, by Florence E. 
Stansbury 2:32 


Bacone College Builds 12:29 

Banquet, a Picnic, a Wedding, and a Miracle, A, 
by Adam Morales 11:29 

Baptist Celebration in Holland, by Edwin A. Bell 
6:21 

Baptist Women in This Generation, by Alice A. 
Thesen 5:35 

Baptists and World Evangelism, by Leonard Gittings 
4:20 


Be My Guest Speaker, by Fern E. Tolliver 10:35 

Beyond Partnership, by John E. Skoglund 3:20 

Biennial Week of Missions, by Haakon Knudsen 
3.9 


Burma and the New Day in Missions, by Leonard 
A. Crain 5:22 ; 
Busy Year, A, by Thorbjorn Olven 1:31 


Campus Evangelism, by Edmund W. Fetter 11:20 

Changing Pattern of the Christian Ministry, The, 
by Otto Nallinger 1:24 

Christian Idea in Education, The, 10:23 

Christianity and Racial Tensions, by Edward Hughes 
» m 2:22 

Christmas 1959, by John Sutherland Bonnell 12:19 

Church Takes a New Look at Women, The, by 
Miriam R. Corbett 1:37 

Coming: A New Day for Congolese Women, by 

Chester and Margaret Jump 11:17 


Design for the Year 1959, by Blanche M. Hodge 
1:17 

Does Your Church Need Money? by Wesley Dixon 
5:20 

Durable Values at Des Moines, by John C. Slemp 
9:17 


Emancipation of Old Status Quo, by Paul H. 


Conrad 5:27 


Found Generation, A, by Helen C. Schmitz and 
Paul C. Carter 2:17 

Fragrant Offering—The Love Gift, A, by Ruth 
Wager 4:35 P 

From Colonialism to Freedom, by James H. Robin- 
son 10:17 

From Old Age to Indian Summer, by Edith V. 
Mount 3:35 


Glorious Adventure in Faith, A, by Richard Hoiland 
5.9. 


5:2 

Goals of - Christian College, by George Arma- 
cost 4:17 

God’s Greatest Work—Emmanuel! Emmanuel! by 
Gertrude E. Beatty 11:36 

God’s Plan—Man to Man for Christmas 10:37 

Good News from Puerto Rico 4:29 

Gospel and Church in Latin America, by Alberto 
Rembao 2:20 

Co Can Save Haiti, The, by Aaron F. Webber 

Gospel, Can Save Haiti! The, by Ivah Heneise 
12:23 

ae ag Goes to India’s Villages, The, 
M. Gipson 4:28 

Greater Works Through Christian Family Life, by 
Alice Smith 5:36; Day of Prayer, by Isabelle M. 
Gates 9:36; Ecumenity, by Flora Stewart 12:36; 
Foreign Missions, by Mary Helen Allen 10:36; 
Given Task, by Phyllis Carlson 4:36; White Cross, 
by Mary L. Farnsworth 6:38 

Guided Missions in the Guided-Missile Era, by 
Dean R. Kirkwood 4:24 


Hawaii, by Robert C. Bradford 12:24 
Helping Young People Prepare for College, by 
Carrol Oscar Morong 4:22 


by Marjorie 


Ideas That Have Gripped Me, by Harleigh M. 
Rosenberger 1:18; by Charles R. Bell, Jr., 2:16; 
by O. Carroll Arnold 3:16; by Ernest Edward 
Smith 4:16; by Russell Hawley Bishop 5:16; by 
Glenn H. Asquith 6:16; by Lee Shane 9:16; by 
Paul H. Conrad 10:16; by W. Hadyn Ambrose 
11:16; by Robert W. Towner 12:16 

In Service with the Philippine Baptist Churches, by 
Harriet and Howard tt. 9:28 

Indians Are People, Too! by E. Russell Carter 3:17 

Inner-City Parish, by Ann Reynolds 10:29 

Institutional Chaplaincy, The, by Osgoode H. Mc- 
Donald 4:23 

Larger Family, The, by Marjorie S. Terrell 11:35 

Letter to Larry, A, by M. Parker Burroughs 10:22 


oon of the New Congo, by Robert F. Cramer 
2:1 
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Memory of Easter Is Not Enough, The, by David 
H. C. Read 3:22 

Middle East Caravan, by Joan B. Harrison 3:36 

Mission to the Academic Com.nunity, by Barbara 
A. Smith 9:35 

Missions in the 
10:20 

Mountain Goes to 
Gillespie 1:38 


New Cuba, by Aaron F. Webber 


Mohammed, The, Lessie R. 


North American Neighbor School, by Verne Secrest 


10:31 


Old Friends on a New Field: The Chinese in 
Thailand, by Robert F. Cramer 10:24 

Our Church Is Big Enough, by Cecil G. Osborne 

3:24 

Our Ministry to Students in Metropolitan Areas, by 
Robert B. Wallace 12:21 

Our Missionaries Came Home, by Maude Edwards 
Dean 10:28 

Our Thailand Venture, by Carl M. Capen 9:21 


Papa’s Planted Propaganda, by Vivian H. Randle 

li:: 

People Who Read, The, by Ada P. Stearns 5:28 

Practicing Neighborliness, by Bernice G. Cofer 6:23 

Prayers Alone Are Not Enough, by Joyce Gochnour 
2:33 

Present Generation of Missionaries, The, by W. W. 
Parkinson 1:30 

Protestant Progress in Congo, by Suzanne Freitas 
2:28 


Protestant Saga in Japan, The, by William Axling 
1:21 


Putting Christ at the Heart of Christmas, by 
Dorothy E. Rich 12:28 


Sasaki-san, by Theodore W. Livingston 5:17 

Shepherds of the Hills, by June L. Barber 2:36 

Ship-and-Shore Evangelism, by Norman and Joyce 
Smith 5:29 

Six Lost Words of the Christmas Story, by Clifford 
P. Macdonald 11:27 

So Great the Task! by Florence Stansbury 6:26 

Students and Our Churches, by Malcolm E. 
Haughey 9:23 


Teaching of Missions in Our Seminaries, The, by 
. E. Devadutt 2:24 
This We Can Do, by E. B. Hicks 2:29 
Three R’s with a Plus 3:28 
Town and Country Churches in Transition, by 
Frank A. Sharp 9:24 
Trees Talk Again, The, by Thomasine Allen 12:32 


bie nt to Nicaragua, by Catherine Pixley Brophy 
Visual Aids for Missions, by Esther P. Wengel 12:27 


Welcome to New Missionaries, A, by Mrs. William 
Law 6:30 

Will You Find God in the North? by Clifton R. 
Bohanan 6:24 


You’ve Got the Whole World in Your Hands, by 
Ruth Swanberg Rohlfs 6:37 


Editorials 


Africa in Upheaval 10:15 
American Contributions to World Civilization 5:13 
Ancient Question for the Modern World, An, 2:13 


Barth’s Grand Delusion, Karl, 3:13 
Broken Wall, The, 1:16 


ae Responsibility on a Changing Planet” 


Christianity as Response 6:15 

Church and State: Religion and Life 5:13 
Churches of China Under Communism 11:13 
Collective Bargaining Definitely on Trial 9:13 
Creeping Democracy in Virginia 4:13 


Double Dose of Sophistry 6:13 


Education for Democracy 4:13 

Essence of America 10:14 

Excellent Book on the Parables 9:14 

Expanding Ranks of “The Luckless Legion” 5:14 


Forward to Valley Forge! 12:13 
From Missions to Mission 9:15 


yambling and Crime 5:14 
Growing Power of Labor Unions 9:13 


Hawaiian Example of Brotherhood 5:14 

In Anticipation of “Credo” Stamps 11:14 

In Defense of Christmas 12:15 

“Irresistible Power of Unarmed Truth” 1:13 

Kennedy’s Exploratory Satellite, Senator, 4:14 

—" Superior Soviet Salesman, Nikita S. 
1 


Lin Yutang Finds the Way 4:13 
Lost Generation in High School 11:14 





Lost in the Furor Over Cleveland 6:14 
March Toward Freedom Under Law 3:14 


— Not to Seek Re-election, General Secretary 
1 


New Day in Missions and Doctrine of the Church 


1:13 
No Aggressive War for American People 6:13 


On Capitulation to Communism 9:14 

One-Hundreth Anniversary of Protestantism in 
Japan 11:13 

Ordinary People and Their Enemies 10:14 

Outlook for Peace in Next Ten Years 12:14 


Peace We Want, The, 10:14 

Pope’s “Invitation,’’ The, 4:14 
Prophetic Voice in the Land, A, 5:13 
Race Problem Here and “Down Under’ 11:13 
Religion in U.S.S.R. 10:13 

Religious Revivals: Then and Now 2:13 

Respect for Law, or Anarchy 3:14 

Role of the Churches in World Refugee Year 9:14 
Roman Catholic Concept of Religious Liberty 10:13 
Roman Church Speaks for Itself 11:15 


Seven Men Against Space 5:14 
Sound Education: Sound Investment 4:15 
Struggle for Freedom, The 3:13 


Test for Candidates: Political, Not Religious 4:14 
Thirty Years of Mediocrity 3:15 

Time for War Against Disease 1:13 

To Speak or Not to Speak 2:13 

Toward Setting the Record Straight 2:14 

Two Appeals for Desegregation 2:14 


War on Disease: Pathway to Peace 5:14 

Watch Out for Fascism! 3:14 

Who Is My Neighbor? 2:15 : 

World Fellowship Offering: Now More Than Ever 
9:13 


Subjects 


Alcohol. (See Temperance.) 
America for Christ Offering 1:33, 34; a found gen- 
eration 2:17, 32 se 
American Baptist Commission on the Ministry, 
home-study program 2:39 

American Baptist Convention, boards act on Valley 
Forge 1:5; design for the year 1959 1:17; Gen- 
eral Council meeting at Green Lake 1:40; 12:13; 
Roy I. Madsen, project manager for headquarters 
relocation 2:4; headquarters —y * project 
3:38: at Des Moines then and now 6:12; Valley 
Forge site dedicated 9:4; Des Moines convention 
9:17; officers elected 9:44; Board of Education 
donates land 11:4; General Council votes to ac- 
cept Southern churches 12:4; forward to Valley 
Forge! 12:13. (See Ideas and plans for Growing 
Churches. ) ae 7- 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, boards 
act on Valley Forge 1:5; overseas Christian fel- 
lowship 1:22; January board meeting 3:39; March 
meeting 5:38; November meeting 1:40; new 
address 11:4. (See Places and Co-workers Over 
the Seas.) bog ae 

American Baptist Home Mission Societies, churches 
plan for tomorrow 1:19; November board meet- 
ing 1:42; California board meeting 3:38. (See 
Places and Tidings from the Fields.) 

American Baptist Men 1:38; 2:37; 3:37; 4:37; 
5:37; 6:39; 9:37; 10:37; 11:37; 12:37 ‘ 

American Baptist Women. (See National Council 
of American Baptist Women.) 

Among the Current Books 1:28; 2:26; 3.26; 4:26; 
5:26; 6:28; 9:26; 10:26; 11:26; 12:26 

Anarchy, respect for law or 3:14 

Anniversaries. (See Newsbriefs.) 

As I See It 1:12; 2:12; 3:12; 4:12; 5:12; 6:12; 
9:12; 10:12; 11:12; 12:12 

Audio-Visual work, Burma 5:22; programs 6:29; 
for missions 12:27. (See Films.) 


Baptist Film Library. (See Films.) . 

Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, report 
of October meeting 12:12 . 

ubilee Advance, religious revivals, then and 
now eee pra am 4:4 : , 

Baptist World Alliance, New Year’s greeting 1:5; 
message 2:5; congress preview 5:39; Rio congress 
2:38 
tist Youth Fellowship. (See Christian World 


1 
Ba 
Outreach.) 
Baptists, number of 3:6 
Bible Book of the Month. 
Stewardship Education.) 
Book reviews. (See Among the Current Books.) 
Brotherhood, Brotherhood Week 2:13; Hawaiian 
example of 5:14. (See Race relations.) 


Baptist 


(See Missionary and 


Capital-fund-raising for Baptist churches 5:20 

Chaplaincy, institutional 4:23 . 

Christian centers, in Burma 2:40; Broderick, Calif. 
2:43; Denver 3:45; Camp Verde 11:42; Brooks 
House 11:43 

Christian education, rey, | pattern of the Chris- 
tian ministry 1:24. (See Christian Higher Educa- 
Challenge. ) 

Christian Friendliness, practicing neighborliness 
6:22; will you find God in the North? 6:24; 40th 


anniversary 9:40 


MISSIONS 








Christian Higher Education Challenge campaign 
3:39; education for democracy 4:13; sound edu- 
cation; sound investment 4:15; goals of the Chris- 
tian college 4:17; how shall they hear? 4:27; 
women’s program 6:37; at Des Moines 9:19; stu- 
dents and our churches 9:23; mission to the 
academic community 9:35; letter to Larry 10:22; 
Christian idea in education 10:23 campus evan- 
gelism ee ministry to students in metropolitan 


areas 12:21 
Ciptie World Outreach 1:35; 2:33; 3:33; 4:33; 
5:33; 35; 9:33; 10:33; 11: 33: 12:33 


Cc hristianity, as response 6: 15. (See Ideas That Have 
Gripped Me and World Christianity, ) 

Christmas, six lost words of the story 11:27; films 
11:27, 46; men’s program 10:37; women’s pro- 
gram 11:36; prayer 12:13; meditations 12: 19, 35; 
in defense of 12:15; putting Christ at the heart 
of 12:28; God’s mercy 12:31; books 12:31; story 
for children 12:32 

Church, doctrine of 1:13 

Church 7 state: religion and life 5:13; separation 
of 5:13; Captive Schools, film 9:5 

Church Se American Baptist churches plan 
for tomorrow 1:19; church is big enough 3:24. 
(See ye wll Baptist Home Mission Societies 
and Places.) 

Church membership in U.S. 4:12 

Churches, mergers and statistics 5:12 

Civil rights. (See Human rights.) 

Civilization, American contribution to world 5:13 

Club Talk 1:48; 2:47; 3:48; 4:48; 5:48; 6:48; 9:47; 
10:47; 11:48; 12:45 

Colleges and schools. (See Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Challeng e.) 

Colonialism, in Africa 10:17 

Communism, and the Christian soul 3:13; interna- 
tional 6:13; capitulation or calamity 6: 13; Tr 
lation to 9:14; churches of China under 1 
(See Communist Soviet 
Union, and China.) 

Communist China, recognition of, National Coun- 
cil of Churches meeting 6:14 

Communist nations, peaceful coexistence with 5:12 

Council on Missionary Cooperation. (See Ideas, 
Plans for Growing Churches. ) 

Co-workers Over the Seas 1:30; 2:28; z 28; 4:28; 
5:28; 6:30; 9:28; 10:28; 11:28; 12:2 

Crime ‘and gambling 5:14 


and  Places—Russia, 


Democracy, creeping in Virginia 4:13; education 
for 4: 

Desegregation. (See Race relations.) 

Disease, time for war against 1:13; war on, path- 


way to peace 5:14 


Easter films 2:27; 3:47; mediation 3:22 

Ecumenical Christianity. (See World ety.) 

Ecumenical movement, women’s work 11:35 

Ecumenity, greater works through 12:36 

Education, high school 4:13; sound investment 
4:15; goals of the Christian college 4:17; helping 
young people prepare for college 4:22; lost gen- 
eration in high school 11:14; campus evangelism 


11:20. (See Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge. ) 
Evangelism, review of The Broken Wall 1:16; re- 


ligious revivals then and now 2:13; women’s 
program on 2:36; Baptists and world 4: 20; ship- 
and-shore in Alaska 5:29; at Des Moines conven- 
tion 9:17; campus 11:20; 12:21; new study book 
Members One of Another 12:4’ (See Places. ) 


Family life, program for women 5:36 

Fascism, watch out for 

Fellowship Guild, tenth anniversary house 
11:33. (See Christian World Outreach.) 

Fifth World Order Study eegeoenan, 
Council of Churches 1:14; 

Films 1:47; 2:46; a 47; 4: 47; 3.47; 6:47; 
10:46; 11: 47; 12:44 

Foreign missions, theme, ‘‘Africa,”’ in upheaval 
10: 15; from colonialism to a. 10:17; Wo- 
man’s Society program on Belgian Congo 10:36. 
(See American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
and Places.) 

Freedom, struggle for, in Cuba 3:13; under law 
3:14; in Christ 3:16; from colonialism to 10:17. 
(See Human rights and Civil rights.) 


party 
National 


9:46; 


Gambling and crime 5:14 

General Council. (See American Baptist Conven- 
tion. ) 

Game of God 1:16 


Home missions. (See American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies and Places.) 
<* ‘and program, Commission on the Ministry 


Hospitals, institutional chaplaincy 4:23 


a, ves for Growing Churches 1:29; 2:27; 
4:27; 5:27; 6:29; 9:27; 10:27; 11: 27; 12:27 

Miteracy, people who read and responsibility 5:28 
Indian Americans, building at Geary, Okla., 1:46; 
are people, too 3:17 

Installation service for women 4:36 

Institutional field, Baptist responsibility 4:23 

Integration. (See Race relations.) 

—— by faith 3:1 
uvenile Protection aie Mariners’ Temple 
youth program 12:41 (See Christian centers.) 


collective bargaining on 


Labor and management, 
trial, growing power 9:13 
— Se under 3:14; respect for or anarchy 
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Letters to the Editor 1:11; 2:11; 3:11; 4:11; 5:11; 
6:11; 9:11; 10:11; 11:11; 12:11 
Literacy program, adult 5:28; Belgian Congo 10:39 
Literature. (See Ideas, Plans for Growing 
hurches. ) 
Love Gift 4:35 


Mediocrity, thirty years of 3:15 
—. Fellowship programs. (See American Baptist 


adieani, will you find God in the North? 6:24 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, act on 
Valley Forge 1:5 

Ministry, changing pattern of the Christian 1:24 

Mission, Christian world, at Des Moines 9:17 

Mission’ themes, 1959-1960 4:31, 33 


Mission to the Academic eomantien (See Chris- 
tian Higher Education Challenge.) 
a ge present generation 1:30; appointed 


5:38; welcome to new 6:30; dedication at Des 
Moines 9:18. (See Missionary Milestones. ) 
Missionary education and visual aids 12:27 
eX oy and Stewardship Education 1:33; 2:31; 
3:31; 4:31; 5:31; 6:33; 9:31; 10:31; 11:31; 12:31 
Missionary and Stewardship  Education—Children 
1325 3:32; 4:32; 5:32; 6:34; 9:32; 10:32; 
32 


5:45; 6:45; 10:40; 


1: ; 
11:32; 

Missionary Milestones 1:46; 3:45; 
11 

Missionary mobilization, in West Virginia and South 
Dakota 10:2 

Missionary reading list, 1959-1960 3:31 

Missions, new day and ‘doctrine of the church 1:13; 
teaching in our seminaries 2:24; school of 2:31; 
new day beyond partnership 3:20; biennial week 
of 3:27; so great the task 6:26; in the missile era 
4:24; from, to mission 9:15; visual aids for 2:27. 
(See News from the Baptist World Mission.) 


National Council of American Baptist Women 1:37; 
:35; 4:35; 5:35; 6:37; 9:35; 10:35; 11:35: 
12:35 


National Council of Churches, Fifth World Order 
Study Conference 1:14; Ray A. } McFadyen’s letter 
2:13; “The Hartford Appeal,” 5:13, 15; lost in 
the furor over Cleveland 6:14 

National Family Week, films on 4:47 

News from the Baptist World Mission 1:40; 2:3 
3:38; 4:38; 5:38; 6:40; 9:38; 10:38; 11:38; Hes6 

Newsbriefs 1:4; 2:4; 3: 4; 4:4; 5: 6; 6:6; 10:4; 

Officers, American Baptist Convention, elected at 
Des Moines 9:44 

+> po fellowship, American Baptists in 
the 

Overseas missions. (See American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies and Places.) 


Pasternak, Boris, power of unarmed truth 1:13 

Peace, war on ‘disease, pathway to 5:14; no ag- 
gressive war from Americans 6:13; the peace we 
want 10:14; outlook for, in next ten years 12:14. 
(See War. 

Pilot conferences in Massachusetts 12:38 

Politics, God’s plan—man to man 12:37 

Pope’s invitation 4:14 

Presidency of the United States, test for candidates 


4:14 
Protestantism, in Red China 4:4; 100th anniversary 
in Japan lI: 


Race relations, ancient question for modern world 
:13; two appeals for desegregation 2:14; who is 
my neighbor? 2:15; and American Council of 
Christian Churches 2:12; sermon 2:22; creeping 
democracy in Virginia 4: 13; Camilla Williams 
5:12; will you find God in the North? 6:24; 
here and “down under” 11:13 

Religious education. (See Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Challenge. ) 

Religious liberty, further study 1:10; Roman Catho- 
lic concept of 10:13; and Baptists 11:10 

Revivals, religious, then and now 2:13 

Roman Catholicism, ... the U.S. 1:12; presidential 
aspirations 4:14; s invitation 4:14; Captive 
Schools, film 9: 25: +3 Vatican and the Protes- 
tants 9:10; church speaks for itself 11:15; con- 
cept of religious liberty 10:13; ecumenical con- 
ference 11:10 


Salaries, ministers 4:12 
Schools and colleges. (See Education.) 


Schools of missions, evaluating the 2:31; 
11:32. 


10:32; 
(See Missionary and Stewardship Educa- 


tion. ) 
Sector plan 5:27 
Segregation. (See Race relations.) 


Senior citizens, needs of 

Social action, off-track betting 3:4; volunteers for 
elimination of poverty, disease, war 6: 

Southern Baptists, behavior pattern 3:12 

Southern churches, General Council votes to accept 


Sestiaehine work 11:29 
Stewardship, reading list 1: 33. 
Stewards ip Education. ) 


(See Missionary and 


Television, study use of 2:39 

— accidents and ““The Luckless Legion” 
deaths because of liquor traffic 9:1 

Thanksgiving prayer 11:13 

Theology, conference on 9:38 

Hea from the Fields 1:31; 2:29; 3:29; 4:29; 

5:29; 6:31; 9:29; 10:29; 11:29; 12:29 











Tithing, materials. (See Missionary and Stewardship 
Education. ) 

Town and country, third American Baptist convo- 
cation 2:38; convocation in Ames 9:24; American 


Baptists in Ohio River Valley 9:29 


United Nations, D.A.R. displayed ignorance 10:12 
UNICEF 10:28; Southern Baptist Convention ap- 
points observer to 12:7 


Vacation church school, films 5:47. (See Missionary 
and Stewardship Education.) 
Visual aids. (See Films.) 


War, treatment of Americans of Japanese ancestry 
1:12; babies killed 3:12; refusal to pay income 
taxes 3:14; high cost and the Kentucky 5:12; no 
aggressive war for Americans 6:13; capitulation 
or calamity 6:13; poverty, disease, task for volun- 
teers 6:14; cost 12:12; outlook for peace in next 
ten years 12:14 

White Cross, greater works through 6:38 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
(See Co-workers Over the Seas.) 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
(See Tidings from the Fields.) 

Woman’s Society, The, 1:38; 2: * 3:36; 4:36; 
5:36; 6:38; 9:36; 10-36" 11:36; 2:36 

Women, church takes a new look at 1:37 

World Christianity 1:10; 2:10; 3: 10; “ 10; 5:10; 
6:10; 9:10; 10:10; 11:10; 12:10 

World Council of Churches, plans new building 
2:4; Rhodes, Greece, 11:10. (See World Christi- 
anity. ) 

World. Day of Prayer, program for women 9:36 

World Fellowship Offering, now more than ever 
9:13; our venture in Thailand 9:21; for children 


World Refugee Year, role of the churches in 9:14 
Youth Week, films 12:44 


Places 


Africa, reading in 5:29; in upheaval 10:15; from 
colonialism to freedom 10:17. (See Belgian 
Congo. ) 

Alaska» ship-and- -shore evangelism 5:29; progress of 
Baptist work 11:24 

—- Indian mission dedicated new building 

Australia, race problems in 11:13 


Bacone, Okla., college 4:44; builds 12: oa 

Belgian Congo, Protestant progress 2:28; so much 
to do 2:38; Congo alphabet 4: a: parties on 6:33; 
Woman’s ‘Society program 0:36; Christ and 
literacy 10:39; new day for B.~. ‘ll: 17; makers 
of the new Congo 12:17. (See _— 

Brazil, Baptist World Congress 12:3 

Buck Hill Falls, report of A.B.F.M. :. board meet- 
ing 

Burma, new Christian center 2:40; three R’s with 
a plus 3:28; new day in missions 5:22; audio- 
visual work 5:22; welcome to new missionaries 
6:30; Immanuel Baptist Church, Rangoon 6:40; 
Thra Tun Shein reports 9:38; new church build- 
ing 11:38; gospel team travel at Christmastime 
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12:2 


ar 1 a Broderick Christian Center 2:43; First 
hinese —— Church 2:44; report of A.B.H. 
MS. board meeting 3:38; church big enough 

Chicago, home-study program 2:39 
China, recognition of Red China 1:14; 2:13, 14; 
6:14; fate of Protestantism in Red 4:10; ‘The 
Hartford Oy 5:13, 15; churches under com- 

munism 11:1 

Parish 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
10:29 


Colorado, Denver Christian Center 3:41 
Cuba, struggle for freedom 3:13; ane ar 
nacionales 4:38; missions in the new 10 


Inner-City Protestant 


Des Moines, Iowa, American Baptist Convention 


meeting 

France, new conference center 6:41; church exten- 
sion in 

Green Lake, Wis., report of meeting of General 
Council 1:40; national guild house party 3:33; 
glorious adventure in faith 5:24; theological con- 
ference 9:38 


Haiti, gospel can save 6:31; 12:23 

Hawaii, statehood of 5:14; horizons 10: 39; progress 
of work 12:24 

Hiroshima, Japan, observance 9:12 

Holland, 350th Baptist celebration 6:20 

Hong Kong, new church building 4:38 


report of A.B.F.M.S. board meeting 5:38 

India, 100,000 libraries for 5:28; are missionaries 
still needed? 6:17. (See South India.) 

Indiana, Brooks House, Hammond 11:43 

Iowa, Third American Baptist Convocation on the 
Churches in Town and Country 2:38; 9: 


Illinois, 


pen, World Council of Christian Education 2:32; 

32; children help in 3:32; Sasaki-san 5:17; col- 
lege of theology 6:44; Protestant Saga 11:21; one- 
hundredth anniversary of Protestantism ii: 13; 
Christmas story 12:32 


“ait Saparion, gospel and church in 2:20; one for 
a : 
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Malaya, Asian Christians meet 11:38 
Massachusetts, pilot conferences 12:38 
Mexico, broken walls 10:38; orphanage in 12:42 


Middle East, program on 1:38; women’s program 


3:36 


New York, 


N.Y., report of A.B.H.M.S. board 
meeting 1:42; 2 


use of TV 2:39; report on Valley 
Forge progress 3:38; CHEC campaign 3:39; re- 
port of A.B.F.M.S. meeting 3.39; investment in 
people 9:40; Mariners’ Temple 12:41 

Nicaragua, visit to Baptist Hospital 3:29 


Ohio River Valley, American Baptists in 9:29 


Oklahoma, building completed *. Geary, 1:46; 
Bacone College 4:44; builds 12:2¢ 
Philippines, all in a day’s work 6:40; in service 


lloilo city scenes 10:38 


with churches 9:28; 
mission-fields 


Puerto Rico, good news from 4:29; 
tour 6:41 


Rip x Janeiro, Brazil, Baptist World Congress 

Rusia (See Soviet Union.) 

Singapore, Southeast Asia Conference 12:39 

South America, World Congress preview 5:39 

South India, Baptist mission conference 3:40; gospel 
goes to villages 4:28; missionaries give thanks 
11:28 

Soviet Union, Khrushchev’s visit to the U.S. 11:14; 


outlook for peace with 12:14; the peace we want 


10:14; religion in 10:13 


Thailand, our venture in 9:21; 
Offering 9:32; old friends on a new field: 
Chinese in 10:24 


World Fellowship 
i the 


Valley Forge, Pa., Board of Education donates 
land 11:4; A.B.F.M.S. action 1:40; forward to 
12:13. (See American Baptist Convention.) 


Washington, D.C., biennial week of missions 3:27 


Contributors 


Allen, Mary Helen, Greater Works Through Foreign 
Missions 10:36 
Allen, Thomasine, The Trees Talk Again 12:32 
Ambrose, W. Hadyn, Ideas That Have Gripped Me 
716 
or. Be 


4: 
Arnold, O. Carroll, 


George, Goals of the Christian College, 


Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Asquith, Glenn H., Ideas That Have Gripped Me 
6:1 


William, 


6 
Axling, The Protestant Saga in Japan 
11:21 
herds of the Hills 2:36 


Barber, June L., She 
Joyful Songs of Praise 


Bartlett, Rev. and Mrs., 
1:26 


Beatty, Gertrude E., 
Bell, ee = 


2: 
> Edwin A., 
20 


God’s Greatest Work 11:36 
Ideas That Have Gripped Me 
in Holland 


Baptist Celebration 


ateee,, —_— Hawley, Ideas That Have Gripped 
Me 

mM t.. ‘Clifton R., Will You Find God in the 
North? 6:2 

Boice, Glenn, "all in a Day’s Work 6:4 

Bonnell, John Sutherland, Christmas 1959 12:19 

Bradford, Robert C., Hawaii 12:24 

Brophy, Catherine Pixley, Visit to Nicaragua 3:29 

Brown, Arley R., Christ and Literacy, Belgian 


Congo 10:39 
Brown, Russell E., Church Looks Ahead 6:40 
A Letter to Larry 10:22 


Burroughs, M. Parker, 


Our Thailand Venture 9:21 
Greater Works Through a Given 
Task 4:36 


Carter, E. Russell, Indians Are People, Too! 3:17 
Carter, Paul C., A Found Generation 2:17 
Casanella, J. Mario, Colegios Internacionales 4:38 
Cattan, Louise Armstrong, reports of board meet- 
ings 1:40: 3:39; 5:38 
Chambers, R. Fred, Broken Walls, Mexico 10:38 
Chapman, Orville R., So Much to Do 2:38 
Clasper, Paul D., Southeast Asia Conference 12:39 
Cofer, Bernice G., Practicing Neighborliness 6:23 


Capen, Carl M., 
Carlson, Phyllis, 


Cred, Paul H., Emancipation of Old Status Quo 
Ideas That Have Gripped: Me 10:16 
Guat Miriam R., The Church Takes a New 

Look at Women 1:! 
Crain, Leonard A., a and the New Day in 
Missions 5: 22 3 
Cramer, Robert F., Old Friends on a New Field: 


The Chinese in puatend 10:24; Makers of the 


New Congo 12 


Dean, Maude Edwards, Belgian Congo Postion 6:33; 
Our Missionaries Came Home 10:2 
De evadutt, V. E., The Teaching of Missions in Our 
minaries 2: 34 


, Wesley, Does Your Church Need Money? 
»:2 
Everett, Harvey A., American Baptist Churches 


Plan for Tomorrow 1:19 
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ey Mary L., Greater Works Through 
White Cross 6:38 
Farnum, Marlin D., 
in India? 6:17 
Fassett, John A.., 
River Valley 9:2 
Fetter, Edmund Ww. Campus Evangelism 11:20 


Freitas, Suzanne, Protestant Progress in Congo 2:28 


Are Missionaries Still Needed 


a j\enericon Baptists in the Ohio 


An Investment in People 9:40; 
Through Day of Prayer 9:36 
Bacone College 4:44 
Mountain Goes to Mo- 


Gates, Isabelle M.. 
Greater Works 
Getz, Roger W.., 
Gillespie, Lessie R., The 
hammed 1:38 
Gye. Marjorie M., 
illages 4:28 


The Gospel Goes to India’s 


Gittings, Leonard, Baptists and World Evangelism 
:20 

ae, Joyce, Prayers Alone Are Not Enough 

Pm. a Olive M., Announcing the New Program 
Packet 2:35 


Goodwin, R. Dean, a World Congress Pre- 
view 5:39; B.W.C. 12:38 


Hansen, Anne J., South India Baptist Mission Con- 
ference 3:40 

Harrison, Joan B., Middle East Caravan 3:36 

Haughey, Malcolm E. , Students and Our Churches 


Heneise, Ivah, 

Hicks, E. B., T 
Hodge, Blanche M., 
re Richard, A Glorious 


The Gospel Can Save Haiti! 12:23 
his We Can Do 2:2 

Design for bg — 1959 1:17 
Adventure in Faith 


ma Harriet and Howard, In - ervice with the 
Philippine Baptist Churches 9:2 


Perry L., Camp Verde Indian Mission 

Jennings, Raymond P., Kanto Gakuin University, 
College of Theology 6:44 

Johnson, Alice A., Baptist Women in This Gen- 
eration 5:35 

Johnson, Dorothy E., Missionary Nurse 11:28 

Johnson, Hjalmar N., Mountain Missionary 5:30 

Jump, Chester and Margaret. } ee A New Day 
for Congolese Women 11: 


Kirkwood, Dean R., Guided 
Guided-Missile Era 4:24 


Jarkson, 
11:42 


the 


Missions in 








Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 

For information and speaking engagements 
WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
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Church Furniture ¢ Altar 
Brass « Communion Sets 








Answers to Quiz on page 3 

(1) Ejighty-two per cent. (2) 
$3,600. (3) By being translated into 
action in Christian living, education, 
and health. (4) Ten per cent. (5) 
College community. (6) Melvin R. 
Walter. (7) Aaron Colon Kapini. (8) 
Mather School, Beaufort, S.C. (9) Six 
hundred. (10) J. C. Herrin. (11) C. 
Emanuel Carlson. (12) Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. (13) True. (14) School 
of Theology of Central Philippine 
University and the Burma Divinity 
School. 


RENEW y. your subscription well 
in advance in order to avoid miss- 
ing issues. 





Knudsen, Haakon, Biennial Week of Missions 3:27 
<< wo Robert J., Denver Christian Center 
3:41 


Law, Mrs. William, A Welcome to New Mission- 
aries 6:30 
Leavenworth, Lynn, National Theological Confer- 
ence 9:38 
ee bse og B.. As I See It 1:12; 2:12; 3:12; 
5:12; 9:12; 10:12; 11: 12: 12:12 
Bn Tae sdnie W., Sasaki-san 5:17 
Macdonald, Clifford P., “How Shall They Hear?’’ 
4:27; Mn Lost Words of the Christmas Story 


Il: 
Mackin ‘Al, Brooks House 11:43 
Mavity, L. Kenneth, Orphanage in Mexico 12:42 
McDonald, jOssoode H., The Institutional Chap- 
laincy 4:2 
McEihaney, Building Completed at 
Mitchell, Louis D., Broderick Christian Center 2:43 
Morales, Adam, A Banquet, a Picnic, a Wedding, 
and a Miracle 11:29 
Morong, Carrol Oscar, Helping Young People Pre- 
pare for College 4:22 
Morse, Marion S., God’s Mysterious Ways 11:28 
Mount, Edith V., From Old Age to Indian Summer 
735 


“Louis, Geary 


Nallinger, Otto, The Changing Pattern of the Chris- 


tian Ministry 1:24 
Nickerson, Virginia R., Congo Alphabet 4:44 
Noren, Loren E., Asian Christians Meet 11:38 


Olsen, Thorbjorn, A Busy Year 1:31 
Osborne, Cecil G., Our Church Is Big Enough 3:24 
Parkinson, W. W., The Present Generation of Mis- 


sionaries 1:30 
Mildred, Iloilo City Scenes 10:38 


Proctor, ; ; 

Pruden, Edward Hughes, Christianity and Racial 
Tensions 2:22 

Randle, Vivian H., Papa’s Planted Propaganda 
11:31 


Read, David H. C., The Memory of Easter Is Not 


Enough 3:22 


Rembao, Alberto, Gospel and Church in Latin 
America 2:20 
Reynolds, Ann, Inner-City Parish 10:29 
Putting Christ at the Heart of 


Rich, Dorothy E., 
Christmas 12:28 

Robertson, Rosenwald C., Mission to Youth 12:41 

Robinson, James H., From Colonialism to Freedom 
10:17 

Rohlfs, Ruth Swanberg, or Got the Whole 
World in Your Hands 6:: 

Rosenberger, Harleigh M., That 
Gripped Me 1:18 


Ideas Have 


Schlegel, Leo L., Alaska 11:24 ; 

Schmitz, — C., reports of board meetings 1:42; 
2:17; 3:38 

Secrest, Verne, North American Neighbor School 
10:31 


Shane, Lee, Ideas That Have Gripped Me 9:16 
Shank, Hazel F., American Baptists in the Overseas 


Christian Fellowship 1:2 
Sharp, Fran Town and Country Churches in 
Transition 9: a. (See Club Talk under Subjects.) 
Shein, Thra Tun, Burma Leader Reports 9:38 
—— Harold D., New Christian Center in Burma 


om _: N John E., Beyond Partnership 3:20 


Slemp, John C., Durable Values at Des Moines 
9:17 

Smith, Alice, Greater Works Through Christian 
Family Life 5:36 


Smith. Barbara A., Mission to the Academic Com- 


munity 9:35 
Smith, ; <" Edward, Ideas That Have Gripped 


Me 4:1 
Smith, Hugh W., New Church Building in Hong 


ong 4:38 
Sukh” Norman and Joyce, Ship-and-Shore Evan- 
m 5: 

PA Robert, New Conference Center 6:41 

Stansbury, Florence E., Around the World in 120 
Days 2:32; So Great ‘the Task! 6:26 

Stearns, Ada P., The People Who Read 5:28 

Stewart, Flora, Greater Works Through Ecumenity 
12:36 

Straton, Hillyer H., Thanksgiving prayer 11:13; 
Christmas prayer 12:13 

Swain, Anna Canada, World Christianity 1:10; 
2:10; 3:10; 4:10; 5:10; 6:10; 9:10; 11:10; 12:10 


—— Herman G., New Church Building 
11:3 

Terai Marjorie S., The Larger oul 11:35 

Tiller, Olive M., Angels’ Song—1959 12:35 

Tolliver, Fern E., Be My Guest Speake: 10:35 

> Robert W., Ideas That Have Gripped Me 
12:1 

Ullrich, Rudy, Hawaiian Horizons 10:39 

Vincent, Henri, Church Extension in France 9:44 

wa Ruth, A Fragrant Offering—The Love Gift 


4 
Wallace, Robert B., Our liiaietry to Students in 
Metropolitan Areas 12: 


Webber, Aaron F., The , Can Save Haiti 
6:31; Missions in the New Cuba 10:20 

Wengel, Esther P., Visual Aids for Missions 12:27 

Wilson, Leonard D., One for All 5:30 


MISSIONS 

















IN THE MIDST OF THE RUSHING CITY 
IN THE MIDST OF THE FAMINE IN HAITI 
TO ALL MEN EVERYWHERE 










IS BORN A SAVIOUR 
WHICH IS CHRIST THE LORD 












THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 
+ Fifth Avenue New York N.Y. 
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